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OW suggestive of sympathy 
and protection is a dog’s voice 
at sea. He has his marine no 
less than his land history. I 
knew a sea-captain who in a 
wild night off Cape Race owed 
his lite to a creature more 
faithful than any of his crew. 
The latter were very turbulent, 


ox-like strength suddenly seiz- 
ed him in his arms. They 
were away forward where an 
outcry might have aroused 
fresh enemies. The wiud whis- 
tled, and the ship slat quick 
and heavily. Into the lee- 
scuppers staggered the Jordy with-his burden. The 
bulwarks were as high as a tall man’s head. The 
captain clutched at the belaying-pins, at the staysail- 
sheet, at the jib-downhaul, at the anchor-stock—at 
anything which offered a chance forzhim not to go 
overboard. But up to the Jordy’sshoulders he went 
—against the sail, on the sail, over the sail. The 
surge lashed his feet as the ship dipped splashing 
down, and while only his hands were inboard he felt 
other hands striving to unclench his grasp. He 
thought of his dog—no use in calling to the mate, a 
handsapike would have ended his interference—with 
all the breath he could muster, he cried out: 

**Barquo! Banquo!” 

A rush from amidships was the answer, as if some 
huge creature had launched itself out of the long- 
boat; and instantly the Jordy sank backward on the 
wet and slippery deck with the cold muzzle of a 
great dog buried in his throat. Captain Arthur 
crawled inboard, and afterwards, when I was bound 
with him to Ichaboe in the brig Powhatan, during 
a great guano fever in the winter of °45, he used to 
relate -the incident. But Banquo was then dead, 
having been lost in attempting to save a female pas- 
senger who was washed from the deck of his master’s 
ship, the fine old Arabella, struck upon the Naze of 
Norway. 

On board the Powhatan, we had no dog save the 
figurative one supposed to preside over the “ dog- 
watch,” and it was with some interest that one night 
away down in latitude fourteen south, we caught 
the sound of four or five heavy ‘‘ bow-wows,” dis- 
charged at half-minute intervals, as if some huge fel- 
low, by no means nervous or angry, might be 
testing the volume of his voice. His spoke like 
one of the big guns at Dover, winning our re- 
spect at once, and during the remainder of the 
watch we edified each other with the stories of 
wonderful dogs. It might have been only that some 
teasing blue jacket was holding a piece of “salt ma- 
hogany” or “ minister’s face” just out of his reach, 
and asking him to say grace for it. 

After a time, a dusky object appeared abeam, and 
we heard a creak of blocks; for the trade wind occa- 
sionally fell toa stark calm, and the stranger like 
ourselves headed all around the compass, giving the 
tars just employment enough to keep them in good 
growling trim—and presently the dog barked again, 
heavily, and with the same interval, reminding one 
of the trial of a new Paixhan at the navy yard. 

At suprise, we discovered that our consort for the 
time was a Scotch ship, the Lauderdale from Leith, 
and that she, too, was bound to Ichaboe. Captain 
Stuart came on board of us and with him his daugh- 
ter. She had the sweetest ofall blue eyes. I thought 
of ‘‘ Annie Laurie,” and in the background there 
grew a vision of Bannockburn and its plaided victors. 

















and on that night, a Jordy of 





Just then there leaped on the taffrail of the Lau- 
derdale an immense dog that looked longingly to- 
wards our vessel, and barked two or three times with 
a kind of hesitation in his manner, as if hardly know- 
ing whether anything of that sort was called for or 
not. Flora Stuart looked fondly back towards her 
great, generous shipmate, who apparently becoming 
reassured of her safety, equat upon the taffrail and 
quietly awaited her return. 

Little did the Scottish lassie imagine how she was 
turning the heads of our tars, as she passed hither 
and thither noting whatever was new to her, and 
admiring the symmetry of the stanch American brig 
—for her father’s ship was an old and ark-like vessel 
that Limagined might have been the very one of 
which Burns sang: 


“The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 
Sae loud the win’ blaws frae the ferry; 
The ship rides by the Berwick-Law, 
And I maun lea'e my bonnie Mary."* 


*¢T was never till now on board a brig,” she re- 
marked to me, asin my capacity of second mate I 
was introduced to her. ‘‘ What a fine vessel you, 
have; what sails and spars, and how neat the decks. 
How many tons is it?” . 

‘6 Two hundred and thirty-seven—not so large as 
your ship.” 

‘‘ No—the Lauderdale is four hundred and four. 
But she is so very old; she was a transportin your 
Revolation, and carried Colonel Campbell and his 
Highlanders to America.” 

“Seventy years! And ‘the meteor flag of Eng- 
land’ has waved at her mizzen through all that 
period! I would exchange vessels with you, Miss 
Stuart.” 

‘* No—she is to me the soil of Scotland. Were she 
never to return, the very waves in the Frith of Forth 
would mourn for her!” 

*‘T can well understand your feelings in this re- 
spect,” I said, “for such would be myown. We 
heard your great mastiff last night, and [ cannot tell 
you how much the sound recalled the associations of 
home—the open doors, the little brothers and sisters 
and the brave old watch-dog.” 

Tears glittered in her eyes, and at once and for- 
ever I was acquainted with Flora Stuart. Her re- 
turn to Lauderdale gave me a sensation of loneliness 
such as may be experienced by one who for once has 
been visited by a sweet spiritual light which he 
thinks not to behold again. When we had heard the 
last sunset bark of the great mastiff and seen the old 
ship fade away, the captain produced an antiquated 
edition of the “* Scottish Chiefs,” and holding it half 
open in his hand by the cabin lamp, began talking 
about Kirkpatrick and Bothwell. 

Ichaboe is in twenty-six degrees south, and soon 
after parting with the Scotch ship, we made the 
island. It presented with its surroundings a remark- 
able appearance. As to its “ harbor,” a ship might as 
well have anchored off the pitch of Good Hope as 
here, for the South Atlantic swells came tumbling 
inte it like routed elephants, and the fleet of vessels 
waiting cargo pitched ‘“‘ martingale under” with 
every fresh breeze from the southward, The arrival 
shortly after of the Lauderdale gave my fancy full 
employ while I worked in the jagged and suffocating 
chasms of the desert isle. I caught penguins for 
Flora—O, the reader should have seen the armies of 
them that swarmed to the island that evening, the 
bright scarlet of their plumage gleaming in the slant 
sunbeams. I put into her white hand seashells that 
may have formed the dwelling of living creatures 
when the old Portuguese navigators were buffeting 
the storms of the South Atlantic. At evening, on 
board the Lauderdale she would sing the songs of her 
land, and long atter my return to the Powhatan, the 
sweet notes of “ The Flower of Dumblane ” or “‘ The 
Braes 0’ Balquither” would linger in my spirit. The 
novelty of our position was a strong auxiliary to the 
interest which in any circumstances we would have 
felt in each other; for with the masts of the shipping 





nodding all about us, with the broad ocean swells 


heaving our iptirm footing, and the myriad strange, 
wild birds hovering ever near, like the albatros of 
the “* Ancient Mariner,” there was a tenfold charm in 
wandering back to Stirling and Inverness, or to Cul- 
loden and the days of Charles Eward. © , 

People are seldom in love without some black 
shadow, visible or apprehended, on the horizon of 
their happiness, and mine was Duncan Graham, 
chief mate of the Lauderdale. He was a “ rising 
young man,” somewbat vain of his position, and that 
he was deeply interested in Flora I clearly saw. The 
Scottish lassie was no flirt, and Duncan, who knew 
more of the topsail halyards than of Ayr and Doon, 
or the beauties of Gaelic story, could not help seeing 
that from the similarity of her tastes to mine, I had, 
in sailor parlance, “the weather gage”’ of him. Yet 
as my opportunities of meeting with Flora were less 
favorable than his, and as the Powhatan would soon 
be ladened and away, he forbore any demonstration 
than evil turning of the eye, or a contemptuous act 
or word, thinking no doubt, in his own sailor way, 
that when he should once more have ample sea-room 
he would “‘ down tacks and bear to windward.” 

As to Captain Stuart, a very practical man, he was 
too deeply engrossed with the object of his voyage, 
and fretted by the prospect of his inability to obtain 
a full cargo, to devote mucb attention to anything 
else, and he simply observed that I ought to have 
been a Highlander, as I knew more of Scotland than 
he did. How little did the Gaelic commander appre- 
hend the spiritual light through which I saw it! 

Meanwhile the work of gathering the guano went 
on, and the albatros and the penguin, invaded in 
their ancient hold, still came and still departed at 
evening and at morning, as myriads of their progeni- 
tors had done before. The guano deposit was so 
nearly exhausted, that it seemed doubtful if we 
should obtain enough to load the brig. The fleet, so 
numerous upon onr arrival, had diminished to half 
a dozen vessels, and the casualties on land and sea 
had become less frequent. We had seen many a poor 
fellow crushed beneath some rock-like mass of guano 
as it broke at an unfortunate moment, or the hoist- 
ing gear gave way; and many a tall ship with a full 
cargo for home we had seen dashed upon the reefs. 
To a hundred northern homes, how fearful the cost 
of the great guano excitement! 

* The farmer,” remarked Flora, gazing upon the 
inrolling swells and the uneasy shipping, ‘ will dis- 
tribute this product upon his soil when the trees all 
about him are in bloom, but how little he will imag- 
ine the peril of obtaining it. How little will he 
dream of these rocking ships and the thunder of 
these waves.” 

* Or of the penguins, either, Flora,” I said; *‘ yet 
if he were a dreamer, would not his field be lost to 
his eyes? and would he not with other eyes see the 
scarlet birds, and the foam, and the rocks, and the 
begrimed sailors?” 

The glance of her bright eyes told me with what 
interest she listened. Would Duncan Graham have 
talked to her thus? would he have felt thus? How 
provoking that his coarse nature should come be- 
tween us. 

And now, insensibly, I drew towards the subject 
of separation, when we two would be wide asunder, 





each tossed on the pathless ocean. How singular | 
that our fates should have crossed each other in this | with fierce surprise at the mate and apparently ready 


desolate southern isle; but now, having met, was all 
the wealth that each possessed for each to be lost 
forever? Was this sweet episode of our lives to be 
but a spirit memory? Idid not say this in words, 
nor did I breath asyliable of love, but the flash on 
Flora’s cheek, and the saddened light in her beautiful 
eyes told mé that I might eafely have uttered it, save 
for the approaching step of Duncan Graham. 

A few days subsequent, the Powhatan completed 
her lading, and her jolly tars, round little fellows 
who had all the appearance of having been born in 
the den under the t pgallant-forecastle, were busy 
aloft and low. The wind was light and the swell 
heavy—an unpropitious state of things. To me, at 
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remember the dying out of the breeze, the yawl 
ahead with the warp, the immetse breakers striking 
the rocks astern, and the spray higher than the roy- 
almast—the Lauderdale’s boat pulling for us, wit. 
the great dog at the bow—the crash and the thunder 
as we struck the reef, and the tremendous catarac‘s 
that swept away our masts. I remen ber her strug- 
gling in the whirl and splash, but have forgotten all 
further till | found myself lying in a boat with the 
calm eyes of old Lion looking down upon me, while 
the black broadside of the Lauderdale rose above me 
like a wall. They were about taking me on board 
the ship, and I learned that nothing but the strong 
plunge of old Lion amid the breakers had saved me 
from the fate of my shipmates, not one of whom sur- 
vived. 

I was now in the same vessel with Flora, and this 
thought, much as I mourned the loss of my hapless 
shipmates, was at once stirring and soothing. Cap- 
tain Stuart gave me a berth before the mast, and I 
commenced to work up as one of his crew. With 
only the length of the main deck between, how would 
the long ocean voyage with its thousand incidents 
and dangers bind Flora and myself closer and closer 
in spirit. Yet I did not forget the Laucerdale’s chief 
mate. There was malice in his hard though youth- 


ful face. His eyes were of a still, inky black, like the ~ 


depths of a pool at midnight, and I knew that, phren- 
ologically speaking, he had large ‘‘ destructiveness.” 
He was just the man to entertain what is termed a 
** spite,” and to strike his enemy some cruel biow if 
it could be done with safety. He judged from Flora’s 
manner and my own of the true state of our feelings, 


and I feared that he would strongly p:<judice the ° 


Scotch captain against me. 

There were nuw only two merchantmen and one 
sloop-of-war at the island, and with only two-thirds 
of a cargo on board we were fairly scraping out this 
prodigious roost of the seabirds for the la+t of the fer- 
tilizing product. Soon the tall penguins might swim 
undisturbed, and hatch their broods at pleasure. 

One day, with the mate and old Lion, I was at the 
further end of the island, where he had ordered me 
to accompany him to see if some small deposit did not 
yet remain among the rocks at that place. I had en- 
tered a small chasm, while Graham stood above, 
when a grating sound over my head startled me. It 
was instantly foilowed by the fall of an immense 
stone which, jost grazing my calico shirt, struck 
with a terrific jar upon the solid rock at my feet. 
Turning, as I but ill could in my cramped position, 
what a sickness of heart overcame me. The work 
was done! I was buried in a chasm of this South 
Atlantic isle! I remembered having observed a 
great stone lying nearly on a poise as I stepped down. 
For thousands of years birds had roosted upon it, 
until it had become embedded far away from the 
light; but the gaano-hunters had laid it bare, and 
now, what?—had it accidentally slid from its posi- 
tion? If so, the mate would give the alarm anda 
strong force would soon come to my rescue. But it 
was with horror that I saw Dancan Graham gather- 
ing small splinters of stone, and wedging them into 
the crevices about me. Then be caught up handfals 
of guano and stopped every aperture till my prison 
was dark as wight. Bot at one place the guano fell 
through, and I canght a glimpse of old Lion looking 


to spring upon him. I thought how much Flora had 
told me of his wonderful understanding of haman 
language and his aversion to the mate. I called in 
agony: 

* Seize him, Lion! Seize him! 
in!” 

There was a fierce growl and a struggle, but I 
heard the mate’s pistol and my heart sank. Villain! 
then he carried concealed weapons, and he had shot 
the noble dog. He came again and closed every 
avenue of light. Then all was silent. My position 
forbade the free use of my arms, and the torture of 
mind and body was inexpressible. Next day the 


He has shut me 


| ship would sail, but would Captain Staart depart 


this late day, the occurrence.seems like adream. I! without looking for me? Certainly, fur would not 
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UNION | | 
2 THH FLAG OF OUR U} ° | 
Graham invent sme plausible story to account for] was not long ere I almost regretted the presence of with all the prudence of a parent and a Scotchman, | the Lower Danube. In marked contradistinction to 
my disappearance cf the dog? I recollected that a| this one faithfal creature; for the momentary hope | he reserved a final decision, it was evident that he | the majority of his class, he is able to read fluently, 
brig had been becalmed all day on this side of the | was succeeded by an agony which I bad thought was | was not displeased. write tolerably, and claim neo ranger with the 
island, tbat a boat from her hed been on shore, and | whoily passed. For a short time I was frenzied, The office which Duncan Graham had held was | works of several famous native authors, whose names 
that its officer had represented his vessel as short of | then, as before, utter despair came to my relief, and | now given to the second mate, and I. was appointed | sound very strangely in the mouth of & laboring- 
hands. Would not the mate say that [ had taken | a feeling almost of pleasure at my capacity to endure | to the place of the latter. man. In temper he is frank and sociable, as fond as 
* French leave,” and gone off to the brig, probably | the worst. Once more, and near the end of the voyage, I was | any child of picture books and new stories, and en- 
enticing the dog to accompany me? and as a breeze Lion himself seemed to realize the hopeleseness of | ‘to thank Lion for my good fortune, 1 must have | joying nothing so much as achat with any one from 
bad since sprung up, permitting the vessel to make | any attempt to liberate me, for after a furious scrateh- been dreaming too intently of Flora, when he startled | foreign parts—a penchant which my advent has ena- * 
headway from the land, his story could not be prov-| ing at the great stone, he gave over his endeavors | me with a lusty bark, and listening, I heard the | bled him to gratify ad libitum. 
ed false. and simply licked my hands, as I thrust them out to | breakers upon the Orkneys. All the men of my Here he comes even while I speak of him, with his 
What a prison-house was mine! Doubly and| him. But there was patience in his broad, sober face | watch were napping forward, and but for the noble | white holiday smock-frock thrown over his rough 
trebly imprisoned I lay, the secret of my fate sealed | —a sorrowful look—but still an expression which | dog, the Lauderdale would have been in splinters in | working-dress, moving slowly along the front of a 4 
within a mighty rock on a desolate isle, and guarded | seemed to say: a few minutes. low, two-railed fence bebind which I am sitting at ' 
and hemmed about by armies of roaring waves. 1 “ Take up this mangled matter at the best; I had never before known such an exhilaration of | my al-fresco tea, with a huge roll of aga at Wh 
soon discovered that by moving a little downward in Men do their broken weapons rather use spirit as when we crowded sail up the Frith of Forth. | one side and a tumbler of sirong, fragrant, amber. The 
the chasm I could have space to use my limbs, but Than their bare hands."* Old “* Edinboro’ town ” was full in view, and itseem- | colored tea (such as one finds in China or Central Itle: 
the splinters of stone were so numerous and firmly = ed as if the spirits of James the Fourth, and Wallace, | Russia) on the other, a book of Sclavonic legends, in ’ ‘ 
wedged and the guano had been so carefally placed| Ad accordingly, he seemed to set about thinking | ang Bruce, and stalwart Douglas were all about me. | the racy mother-tongue of the ancient nation, prop- hi 
in and above the crevices, that my endeavors to ad- | What he could do if he could not do what he would. | Far injand were those Scottish bills which Flora had | ped against the tes-urn in front of me. He halts : sd 
mit the light resulted only in cuts, bruises and dis-| He walked away, and I wondered where he was gone, | ao jonged to see again, and we talked of Rose Brad- | before my table, under the slanting radiance of the is ei 
appointment. And 0, the horrid silence! broken | but in ashort time he returned with a penguin in | wardine and Ellen Donglas. Often we haveconvers- | glorious Jaly sunset, and plants himself in the atti- ae | : 
only by the murmur still more Jonely and heart- | his mouth, and as he thrust it against the emall open- | eq of them since; but Flora is now in the Highlands, | tude ofa man who has made up his mind for a good i 
sickening. ‘ ing I pulled it through. And now a new hope | seated at my side, she is apparently dreaming of | long talk. Fy Whe: 
“ ‘Twixt each attempt, all was so still sprang up. The frequent rains in that latitude would | that “friend in need” to whose canine worth we| ‘ Gsod-evening, Barin” (that is master); ‘see j And © 
, , 
You‘seemed to hear a distant rill; supply me with sufficient water—indeed, quite 4 | jong since gave the tribute of tears. what splendid weather God has sent us to-day!” t The. 
"Twas ocean's swells and falls; _|pool-remained in the rock, and upon raw penguins I " “ Splendid indeed, brother. There will be plenty : i 
For though this vault of sin and fear }might subsist for a short time, at least. Who could . of folks about the park this evening. But come, ;. os 
Was to the sounding surge so near, say but the crew of some vessel might yet visit the A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. sit down a minute; I’ve hardly had a word with you 3 i wh. 
A tempest there you scarce could hear, island, and be guided by Lion to my prison? And all day.” : ; Abo: -:! 
So massive were its walls."’ again came the Shakspearian thought, ‘‘Takeupthis | During the heat of the day, our villagers are not | My companion takes off his cap, and seats himself i rT 
Physically I was no longer in pain save from my | mangled matter at the best.” very locomotive. A few of them may be seen creep- | onthe extreme end of the bench with a dubions air, ; | 
attempts to remove the wedged stones and guano, But if Lion’s instinct was marvellous in that he |ing along the high-road, or straggling about the | as if he did so under protest; one characteristic fea- 3 | Wh 
and after the first terrific shock, I lost in a measure | apprehended my requirement for food, it went much | fields, like stray ants in a garden; but, as a rule, the | ture of the Russian peasant being the marked defer- } We. 
the sense of horror. astray as to the quantity necessary, for he piled up | bulk of the population is invisible till evening. Then, | ence and submiasiveness ingrained in his nature by we 
Buried alive! I repeated it in words, but I could not | without the cavern more penguins than would have | as if by magic, the whole scene becomes alive with | the yoke that has pressed his neck for two hundred 
realize it. Iam convinced that the imagination is | fed a mad-o’-war’s crew. Like a human being in | flitting forms; bearded laborers in greasy str! and fifty years. Indeed, it is no easy matter to wean | O tm 
tenfold’ more potent to torture than any reality, and | trouble, he seemed to seek employment for the body | shirts, with baggy trousers thrust into their high | the lower-class Russian from this habitual obsequi- Star 
one may suffer more from some anticipated evil that | in the hope of soothing his mind, and thus he raised | boots; shouting children, shaggy as bears, and | ousness, as Peter the Great discovered, to his cost, Bole : 
never happens, than I did from this overwhelming | pyramids of penguins. Day passed, and night, and | brown as hazel-nuts, simp!y attired in a pancake- | when, finding that even his imperial ukase, forbid- i 
destruction of every hope. A new feeling took pos-| another day, and a succeeding night, and still I was | colored night-gown warmly lined with dirt; short- | ding prostrations and genuflexions on the part of bis ’ Abe 
session of me; I seemed to be in another world, | bound by fetters of rock. skirted women with gaudy kerchiefs round their | subjects toward himself, proved ineffectual to re- 3 This 
and with beings of whom I had hitherto known| At last, in the gray dawn, as the brave old dog sat | heads, and round, flat, wide-mouthed faces, that look | strain them, he at length seized upon the most per- 4 This 
nothing. There was no frenzy of suspense; my | sorrowful at his watch,I saw his broad ears lift quickly, | like a penny with a hole through it; sallow students, | tinacious of his worshippers, and cudgelied him . ‘ 
mind, like a capitulated garrison, stood with drums | and his eyes brighten. In a moment he was gone. | with straggling black hair, and an earthy, unwashed | soundly, corum popwlo, with his own august hands. q 
silent and colors encased. Other powers than| Then bow-wow-wow!” loud and heavy came his | look about them, ogling the brown-faced, barefooted “I hear, Barin, that you have been a great travel- 2 ’ 
those of my own spirit had taken possession of| bark, and I judged from its direction taoat he bad | lasses who trip past with their pails of spring-water ; | ler, and seen min but tell me, did you ever, ‘ (V 
me, and I felt that nothing could really harm, | mounted the highest spot that could be found on the | and trim-looking village policemen, surveying every- | in any of the places Where you have been, see finer 1 HOW Uk: 
nothing destroy me in the ultimate, nothing strike | island. Through one of the holes between the rocks | thing with an air of fatherly superiority. 1t is be- | sunsets than ours?” and he looks admiringly at the ' 
me from the immeasurable universe of life. Yet the | I could catch a glimpse of the ocean, like a narrow | side the great wooden pump, however, in front cf the | green waving woods that girdle the base of the bill ¢ 
very fact that I had arrived at this state of feeling, | path, andin this straight lane of waters I saw the | village “ possible” shop, that the great parliament | on which we stand, now all ablaze with the glow of 3 ' 
showed that my distress of spirit had been greater | dim image of aship. Instantly the remembrance of | is held. There the “‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet” | the western sunlight. “3 peu 
than I knew. Perhaps at the same time when the | a dream from which I had but just awakened flashed | discuss things in general, to a running accompani-| “ Well, brother, to tell the truth, I haven’t seen 7 man in th 
scars of the soul become visible to our more spiritual | upon me. In that dream I had seen the Lauderdale | ment of black bread and salted cucumber; there the | many to beat them, although there are finer ones 3 called, as ! 
sight, we shall be surprised at what we have suffered. | southward instead of northward from the island, | matrons meet to talk over family affairs, and drive | in Switzerland and Italy, too. But you are mistaken ‘ ter eupper, 
Hours passed, but not hours to me—only a great | keeping away, as I thought, before northerly squalls. | shrewd little bargains among themselves; and there | in thinking me a great traveller, for I’ve seen very 3 gether som 
mass of time that lay upon me like iron, save when | This then was the good old ship, and my dream was | the juvenile population of every age recreate them- | little as yet; the only thing is, I can go where I like, able for th: 
some gentle minister led me away to a state of half| true. Falling to thesouth of Ichaboe, she had but | selves with the national diversions of rolling in the | which not every traveller can do.” 7 village tras: 
unconsciousness. PerhapsI slept, for I remember | just come up again with the island. In a moment | gutter and throwing dirt in each other’s eyes (varied ** Well, that’s just what I said to my wife the other thing; anc 
arousing to a full sense of my tremendous calamity, | she had passed beyond the narrow range of vision | by an occasional bout with the knuckle-bones), with- day. ‘ Dunasha,’ said I,‘ it seems to me the English ab vat thelr ‘ 
like one who feels all the misery of some awful oc- | allowed by my loophole. out fear, and without reproach. Barin goes about as he pleases, without anything to that I laid 
currence of yesterday shoot through his soul atday-| Tae agony of that moment surpassed anything | Bat it is on the morning ofa summer holiday—one | stop him.’ Permit me to ask of what occupation are the confide 
break. I knew not whether it were night or day, | that I had yet felt. Omerry, home-bound shipmates! | of the long-established days of bright faces and best | you? I see they’ve put down ‘ Tourist’ in your pass- the district 
but I felt that I had been a long time buried, and | O Captain Stuart! O Flora, Flora! I was becoming | clothes, of boisterous cordiality and unlimited tea- | port; but I don’t know what that means.” “ That w: 
that the Lauderdale must have departed. Theother| a maniac. But still the deep-mouthed dog poured | drinking—that the little colony is seen at its best;| ‘It means a traveller, brother—nothing more; and lage here t 
merchantman and the sloop-of-war had doubtless| out his great, sounding, eager voice—‘‘ bow-wow! | and of all the summer holidays, there is none like | it’s pretty nearly all the occupation I bave. After farming cor 
gone also, for at the longest they had intended to| bow-wow-wow!” So full of volume it was, that | the Festivalof the Holy Trinity, with its profusion of | all, you know, one sees more by travelling than by hospitable « 
remain only a few hours. The great bird-house was | hope sprang up anew; and now, too, J felt that he | picturesque national observances, and open-hearted | sitting still.” homely folk 
thoroughly scraped and cleansed, and the dear old | was capering about from hillock to hillock, and along | rustic merrymaking. In this far borderland of Eu-| ‘ Well, yes, that’s true. Just as our proverb says, . manners of -' 
Scotch ship was far on her ocean path. Dear, beau-| the shore—and would they not see, if they could not | rope, the traveller might imagine himself transport- | ‘ Water runs not under the stone that lies still.’ For Fd the stage-r 
tiful Flora! could she, too, dream that I had volun-| hear him? ed back to the days of medieval romance,as he watches | all that, though, one can be very comfortable in one a heavy fal 
tarily left her? What would be her sensations as At length his bark ceased. What now? It was | the long procession of strangely attired forms, wo- | place; in this little village of ours, for instance, one me at the | 
the island sank astern? What her imaginings, her | all over, and soon 1 would see him return with droop- | men turbaned with scarlet kerchiefa, children crown- | may live very snugly, without ever wanting to travel. > stage had «’ 
sorrows, her remembrances, on the tedious and soul- | ing look, telling me wich his sorrowful brown eyes | ed with tiaras ot gilt pasteboard, men with red shirts | I’ve been to Moscow once or twice, but I didn’t like rious that v 
wearing passage? And I—O, where was I? shut in| that I had only to despair and die. over their clothes—who, bearing green boughs or | it; what with the dust, and the noise, and the crowd, the time | 
the lifeless rock! no more to see the sun, but todie| ‘Noble creature!’ I cried; ‘‘ you have done all for | garlands of flowers, and chanting one of those weird | I felt as #1 hardly knew where 1 was; whereas out passable. 
in this raylees tomb, with the penguins about my | me that you could!’ rippling melodies which must have been taught to | here, whereeverything is so fresh and green, and “+ How # 
sepulchre. Bat I waited, and Lion did not return. Was he | the ancient Russian by his flowing rivers and breezy | quiet and still, it seems more like the world that God of the driv: 
In our excavations among the guano, wehad found | watching the tading ship? As I mentally asked the | forests, circle the village in their measured march; | created.” “+ Just « 
the body of one Diedrich Van Stachlin, buried in| question, a boat shot into the narrow range of water | ending at last by planting freshly-cut saplings around ** But 4on’t you find it rather dull sometimes in discouragin 
1606 from a Dutch ship, as we learned by a rade in-| that I could see, and its stout crew were pulling di- | every door, and then (of course) getting helplessly | winter when you can’t go about?” apt to last 
scription, and this circumstance rushed also to my | rectly for the shore. A lady stood at the bow with | drunk, and lying sprawling in the mire in all the ** Well, perhaps it is so, a little now and then; but “I uttere 
mind. Had I come all this long way to be entombed | the Scotch plaid wrapped about her, and at the stern | splendor of their briliiant garments, like fragmenis | there’s always plenty of work that can be done in- the farmer 
with him? Were we now to lie down evermore to-| was Captain Stuart. Jost then I heard a splash in | of colored glass on adust-heap. In spite of railways | doors. And then you drop in upon some one fora the ample t 
gether, this ghostly old fellow and I? the water, and soon, a little outward from the shore, | and telegraphs, of foreign travel and foreiga litera- | visit, or a neighbor looks in upon you; and you talk, “*Dou't 
But again the sweet influences from another sphere | 1 saw the head of brave old Lion, as he swam to meet | ture, the national life of Russia—that quaint, strik- | and sing songs and are merry enough.” ‘ You're we 
possessed me. I had borne all that I could bear, and | the boat. He could not wait—the great joy was too | ing, grotesque, indescribable life of which the passing **Sing songs, eh? Suppose you sing me one now?” “TI thank. 
once more they lightened my forlorn condition—not | much for his dog-stoicism—he must go and tell them | tourist sees so little —is as yet but elighily altered; “ Why, I’m not much of a singer; but if you wish way to tak: 
with hope of earthly release, but with resignation, | all! and within hearing of the railway whistle, many a | it, I’ll try: ? stew!, some 
with the beautiful idea that we cannot fall out of| I remember nothing farther until my awaking in | rite is still celebrated which was practised in Russia s 4 was to beg! 
the universe. How much that thought consoled me! | the cabin of the Lauderdale, when Captain Stuart | while the wild grass of the steppe grew high over Se eee ee ee ee bly lose the 
and once more I was dead to a mere human view of | and sweet, beautiful Flora told meall. They told me | the cradle of Moscow, and the still unconverted Maidens throng oar hills, I wot— opeuing 
my condition. how they had been electrified by the voice and figure | Prince Viadimir was hanging his shield of defiance epee Bac ona Aaghbecala he dehy ar * coho 
T had no means of ascertaining how long a time | of old Lion—how strongly Duncan Graham had op- | at the gates of Constantinople. be het encontrar th ing down b 
had passed, though I judged it very long, when m their landing, insisting that it was only a stra - pg sth aeguetee de tse. rone epaimy 
g y g, y | posed g, g y y | My landlord (whom, by the by, I have hitherto for Wed not, wed thee not, good youth; ‘ told bim th 
attention was arrested by a scratching at the mouth | dog which they had never seen, and not at all like gotten to mention) occupies another log-hut of some- Well my counsel heed ; i emy, and f 
of the chasm, and immediately a ray of light was ad- | old Lion—how they pried away the great stone, while | what larger dimensions, so near my own, that, as he Here is gold for thee, good youth— ly,” he wald 
mitted, and a low whine made my heart leap. I} Lion capered about Flora, and nearly suffucated her | leans out of bis side-window, I can almost shake Buy thyself a steed! diffsrent th 
crawled close to the small opening. A broad muzzle | with the caresses of his huge mouth, and how, last | hands with him from my own doorway; bis garrison He who seeks himself a wife “Ladmit 
snuffed eagerly at it, then two huge paws commenc- | of all, at the very moment of my being taken up to consisting of his wife, sister and mother-in-law, for Il] hath chosen, wretch forlorn! felt no perv 
ed a fierce war with the stones and dirt. Lion! Lion! | the gangway on one side of the ship, Duncan Gra- | children he bas none. He is a carpenter by trade, Never rides he to the strife— “* Well 
1t was the faithful old dog, and O, how I cheered | ‘ham had leaped overboard on the other—sinking | but doubtless owes as much of his worldly wealth to Why? Because his spouse will mourn! chap,’ be rn 
him at his work! As he cleared away the guano so| where madness and misery could no more pursue | the sleek, comfortable-looking poultry that clack Wed not, wed thee not, etc. ail the book 
that I could obtain a fair view of him, I saw a long | him—for mad and miserable he was, like all who | around his door, and to the huge, substantial wash- He betrays not—thy good steed! get to Hem; 
but shallow wound on the front of his head, where} harborhate. But could my forgiveness have soothed | tab into which his industrious helpmate has just Flood nor fire with him we fear; )| taking our 
the mate’s ball had plowed along the skull, thus | his spirit, it would have been soothed; for as the in- plunged a vast pyramid of linen, as to his own hand- Like the desert blast, his speed “ He wen 
stunning the noble creature, and causing Graham to | tirm of body are commiserated, should we not doubly | icraft; for in this land of forests every man is his Makes the farthest Gistance near. would give 
suppose him dead. Doubtless be had been covered | pity those who are halt and blind in soul? own carpenter, and Jack (I sheuld say Ivan) is as Wied Bet, Weg Then aes, ote. © month Ses 
with guano and stones, but upon reviving he had Upon regaining sufficient strength, I related my | good as his master. In appearance and manners, my ‘* Where did you learn that song?” ask I, astonish- was unvens 
shaken himself free. Probably he had ranged the| story. O how Fiora wept! and even her father shed | host formsan admirable specimen of the better class | ed at this new proof of bis extensive acquirements. pecting to 
island in search of human beings, had seen the har- | tears at the recital. No longer did we endeavor to | of Muscovite peasantry. He isa slender, trimly-,| ‘I heard it first from a soldier who was billeted | chance. 
bor vacant where the Lauderdale had lain, and had | keep our secret from the stout Scotch captain, but | built fellow of thirty-five or thereabouts, remarkably | upon us when part of the Semionnovski regiment “*0'll tak: 
finally returned to assist me in all that he could. | toid him all that we felt, and all our hopes as they | lithe and active for a country-bred Russian, with a | was quarered here. He knew plenty of songs, bat laughed, an ' 
Noble old dog! He had not forgotten the friend of | related ty each other. His own nature, never hard, | brown, handsome face, bright, restless eyes, not un- | that was always his favorite, because he said it re- “et ioe 
his young mistress. But an Ajax alone could have | was impressed by the strange and romantic circum- | like those of a squirrel, and one of those magnificent minded him of what he had seen when he served in through. * 
removed the weight that held me prisoner, and it | stances associated with:our attachment, and though | beards which are seldom seen west of the Niemen or the Caucasas.’’ being the » 
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THE FAITH UNIVERSAL. 


ee 
BY MKS. R. B. EDSON. 








When life's supremest joy or pain 

Upon the human heart is lain, 

W hence comes this vague, mysterious sense, 
Of Providence? 


In life or death divinely near, 

Crowning the cradle and the bier; 

Instinctive as our breaths, yet still, 
Beyond our will. 


When throbs with Love's divine excess 
The heart, o’erblown with happiness, 
It leans with smiling faith serene, 

On the unseen. 


And when across the lowering skies, 

Darkly the gathering tempests rise, 

It knows that Love, whate'er befa 1, 
Is over all. 


When Toil sinks fainting on the strand, 
And Want stands by with empty hand, 
The Hand that never yet denied, 

Will still provide. 


When weary eyes with tears are dim, 

When faileth heart and faileth limb, 

Above the whelming waves upthrown, 
He holds his own. 


When neath the chill of Sorrow's wave, 

We sink, and there is none to save, 

With faltering lips we whisper still, 
“Itis His will!"’ 


O faith unbound by sect or creed, 

Staff of Humanity’s strong need; 

Sole anchorage on which to rest— 
“He knoweth best!"’ . 


Above our differing doctrines rise 

This faith, which all else underlies; 

This sweet, mysterio us, reverent sense, 
Of Providence. 


¢ > 
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HOW UNOLE JOE TAMED THE SOHOOL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 








‘*] BELIEVE I have come to be considerable of a 
man in these parts,” said Uncle Joe, familiarly so- 
called, as he leaned back in his great armchair, af- 
ter supper, and smoked his pipe. ‘‘I have got to- 
gether some property—enongh to make me comfort- 
able for the rest of my life. The people elect me 
village trustee, town supervisor, and all that sort of 
thing; and very often they come to me for advice 
ab jut their little business affairs. And it is the truth 
that I laid the foundation of my success, and gained 
the fid of the people, by the way I managed 
the district-school the first winter that I was here. 

‘* That was thirty years ago, and there was no vil- 
lage here then; it was all a well-settled, thriving 
farming country about here, and the people, though 
hospitable and govd-natared in the main, were rough, 
homely folk, without any pretension to the ways and 
manners of the towns. I was travelling through on 
the stage-route abut the middle ot November, when 
a heavy fall of snow blocked the road, and detained 
me at the house of one of the farmers where the 
stage had stopped for dinner. The storm was so fu- 
rious that we could not go on that afternoon; and by 
the time that morning came, the road was im- 
passable. 

‘«¢ How soon do you think you can go on?’ I asked 
of the driver. 

“*¢ Just as like as not it’ll be a week first,’ was the 
discouraging reply. ‘These early snowstorms are 
apt to last pretty well.’ 

“T uttered an exclamation of impatience, which 
the farmer, coming in with a stout unhewn log for 
the ample fireplace, overheard. 

“*Don’t be discouraged, young man,’ he said. 
* You’re welcome to stay bere till the storm breaks.’ 

‘“‘T thanked him, and explained that I was on my 
way to take charge of a district-school near Hemp- 
stead, some seventy miles in advance; that the term 
was to begin in three days, and that I should proba- 
bly lose the place if not promptly on hand at the 
opeuing. 

‘**A school-teacher, hey?’ he commented, throw- 
ing down his log and surveying me attentively. I 
told him that I was a recent graduate of G—— Acad- 
emy, and felt quite competent toteach. ‘Quite like- 
ly,’ he said; ‘but teaching and governing are two 
diffsrent things, you know.’ 

“‘I admitted that this was true, but added that I 
felt no nervousness in undertaking the task. 

“< Well, you do seem to be a resolute kind of a 
chap,’ he rejoined, ‘and I don’t donbt that you have 
ail the book-learning necessary. You’re sure not to 
get to Hempstead in time; now what do you say to 
taking our school here this winter?’ 

‘* He went on to say that the trustees, he being one, 
would give a good teacher twenty-five dollars a 
month, besides ‘ boarding round,’ which at that time 
was unusually good pay; much better than I was ex- 
pecting to get at Hempstead. I jumped at the 

chance. 

*<* T’ll take the school,’ I said. The good farmer 
laughed, and continued: 

***f doubt if you will, when you’ve heard me 
through. The truth is, the school has the name of 
being the worst in this part of the State. The very 














Old Nick is in our big boys; we’ve never had a teach- 
er yet that could subdue them, and 1’m afraid we 
never sball have one. We want a good school the 
worst way, but the district has become a terror to 
the teachers, and I’m afraid we shail never have 
another. I’m sure you don’t want to risk yourself in 
such a school,’ and he looked contemptuously at my 
slender figure and pale face. ‘There’s big boys in 
the district who would throw you out of the window 
the first day.’ 

*** Pm anxious to give them the chance,’ was my 
reply. The farmer langhed, and the sutject was 
dropped; he probably thinking that he would hear 
no more of it from me. 

“But he was mistaken. The roads continued 
blocked for a fall week, and I was sure that it would 
be useless for me to go on to Hempstead when they 
should be opened. I was a poor young fellow, shift- 
ing for myself, and this school of bad repute was the 
most available thing open tome. SoI made a for- 
mal proposition to my host to take the school at the 
terms he had named. He tried to dissuade me, but 
found we in earnest, and 4 meeting of the trustees 
was convened at his house. One of the number was 
a man of considerable proficiency in the common 
English br hes, and professed himself so highly 
satisfied with the hour’s examination he gave me, 
that the decision was made on tie spot to engage me 
for the term—at my own risk. 

*«* But I tell you what, young man,’ said the chair- 
man of the board, a bluff, kind man, I’d advise you 
as a friend not to take that school. You don’t look 
very strong, and I’m afraid some of these spirits here 
will bring you to grief.’ 

‘**Yes—I’m afeared so too,’ drawled the parson, 
another member of the board. I thought from his 
defective phraseology that a little more schooling 
would do him no harm; but I said nothing. ‘ Every 
man that’s tried to do anything with that school 
since I’ve been here has failed; nary one of ’em could 
get past the second week. There was that young 
college-chap, three years ago; Ned Ellis carried him 
out doors one day and stuck his head in asnowbank, 
and held it there till the poor fellow was a-most dead. 
Then there was that chap from the city that them 
Rogers boys tied fast in his chair and locked in. And 
then there was Gosling’s son that they soused with a 
pail of water the first day, and scared him so that he 
ran out of the schoolroom, and never came back. 
O, it’s an awful school, now I tell you!’ 

“ Yes sir; an uncommon bad school,’ was the cho- 
rus. And I merely thanked the trustees for their 
kindness in giving me the place, and assured them 
that I should teach their school—and teach it to the 
end of the term to their satisfaction, I hoped. They 
wished me success; but their manner told me that 
they had no hope that my attempt would result more 
favorably than those of the teachers who had pre- 
cedeé me. 

‘If you want to know why I wasso willing to take 
charge of this wolfish school, I can easily tell you. 
In the first place, I knew that I was strong enough 
in limb to handle any rustic of this neighborhood. I 
had prepared myself for the academy with money 
made by wood-chopping, and I had sustained myself 
there by the same means; and the labor of the last 
six weeks in the forest, with the axe, to raise the 
‘funds for my journey and outfit, had hardened and 
trained my muscles to an unusual strength. I was 
in robust bodily health, and had a resolute will, such 
as is not often found in a young man of twenty-three. 
Therefore the stories told by the trustees did not in- 
timidate me in the least. I understood that these 
young tyrants and rebels of the district-school were 
simply animals, who must be overcome by superior 
brute force; and that their own good, quite as much 
as the welfare of the school, demanded their subjec- 
tion. And feeling quite competent for the task, I 
awaited the firstday of the term with great com- 
placency. 

**1t came—and about eight o’clock I left the house 
of my host, and proceeded on foot to the log school- 
house, half a mile up the road. Country school- 
houses at that day had none of the conveniences that 
make school attractive to the young now-a-days, and 
this one was furnished only with rows of rough 
benches for the scholars, a pine table and chair for 
the master, and a great plate-iron stove, which upon 
this particular morning shed an agreeable warmth 
through the room. 

** Thirty or forty children of both sexes, from six 
years old to sixteen, awaited my coming inside; about 
half a dozen great boys, who might have been in- 
dividually from seventeen to twenty, stood about the 
door, outside, as I approached. I recognized the 
‘bad boys’ at once, in the confidence of their de- 
meanor, and in the impudent boldness of their stare. 

*** Good morning, boys,’ I said, as I entered. 

““They gave me not a word nor asign in reply. A 
rude burst of laughter followed me, and I distinctly 
heard the words: 

‘<¢ We’ll fix his flint pretty quick—hey, Bill?’ 

“«¢ Well I reckon. You wont see him here to- 
morrow at this time.’ 

“IT repeated my salutation to the children, and at 
once called the school to order. The scholars took 
their seats, scrutinizing me from head to foot, and 
looking from me to the door. Presently the squad 
outside lounged leisurely in, making a great deal of 
unnecessary noise, arid took their seats on a bench 
together, one of them overturning the bench in 
front of them, purposely, as I saw. He kept his 
hat on after the others had removed theirs; and from 
the glances that they cast, first at me, then at him, 
1 saw that this was a concerted plan, to inaugurate 








the war at the start. 


“«¢That young man will take off his hat,’ I called 
out sharply. A stare was the only answer. 

‘* Did you hear me, sir? Off with your hat, this 
instant!’ I said, as sternly as I could speak. 

***No—sir—ee! Not for you, nor any one like you,’ 
he drawled out, looking me straight in the face, 
while an approving laugh from his companions en- 
couraged him, 

“‘T was upon him before he had well finished the 
words. Darting down the aisle between the ends of 
the benches, I had seized him by the coat-collar and 
jerked him clear of his seat before he realized that 
he was in limbo; and twitching him with no gentle 
hands up to my table, half stunned and thoronghly 
frightened, I grasped him firmly by the back of the 
neck with my left hand, and snatching my raw-hide 
from the table, gave him the most unmercifal flog- 
ging over the back and legs that a schoolboy ever 
received. He screamed, danced, writhed, and finally 
blabbered with the pain, and I continued to tuck on 
the lash till my arm ached. 

*““¢Comeand help me, boys!’ he yelled, finding 
himself powerless. I gave him a few wore cuts with 
the full sweep of my arm, causing him to howl with 
pain, and then spun him into the corner, where he 
sank on the floor, helpless with pain and exhaustion. 
I turned, and saw two of his companions advancing 
slowly towards me. 

“¢Take your seats—this instant!’ I commancd. 
The rearmost one of the two paused at my words, 
turned back, and quietly took his seat; the other 
came on. 

*¢At your peril!’ I said, gathering myself for him. 
I saw the brute in his eye, and was ready. Without 
a word he rushed at me, throwing his hands out to 
clutch my hair. I stepped a little aside, tripped 
him, and he sprawled heavily on his face. Before he 
could rise I was astride of him, pinning him down, 
and cutting him with the lash. He swore, raved 
and struggled by turns; it was to no purpose; I had 
him imprisoned beyond his power to rise, and I con- 
tinued to lace him until he begged me to desist. Oc- 
casionally I glanced over my shoulder towards the 
others of the set; but there. was no demonstration 
from them, My novel tactics had frightened them, 
and they showed no farther disposition to take part 
in the rebellion. 

sé Will you promise to obey me as master of this 
school?’ I demanded of the victim under me. 

‘* A very faint ‘yes’ was my answer. 

“« ‘Speak louder, so that all the school can hear! 
And I tell you now, that if you do not promise now, 
once for all, to make no more trouble here, I will flog 
you within an inch of your life.’ 

** Don’t whip me any more, sir!’ he said, pitifully. 
‘I promise.’ 

**T allowed him to rise; and the two returned to 
their_seats, crestfallen and sore, with their ruffianly 
prestige gone forever. I proceeded as though nothing 
u 1 had happ i, organized the school, formed 
the classes, and by the end of the day had the schol- 
ars hard at work at their books. 

‘* My host heard the story of the day from his boy 
that evening, and he congratulated me, with a 
hearty slap on the back. 

**You’ve tamed ’em,’ he said; ‘you'll have no 
more trouble now. I declare, how deceitfal appear- 
ances are! I never thought such a little fellow as 
you capable of what you have done to-day.’ 

‘* He was right; that was the last of the rebeiiion 
in that school. My administration was a success 
throughout, and I taught the next two terms at in- 
creased wages. Before the close of the first, I had 
no better friends nor closer students in the school 
than the two boys I had tamed so summarily. One 
of them is now a prosperous merchant here in tie 
village, and the other is the doctor; and both of 
them will tell you that what made men of them was 
that breaking-in they got at my hands. And it was 
not only the making of them, but it was also a capi 
tal thing for me; for people began to think that the 
man who could manage such a school could manage 
other difficult things; so I had lots of chances. I 
have improved them, and am pretty well off, as you 
find me. And I never shall forget that my first start 
in life was made by starting up those two young 
cubs with my raw-hide.” 





A CHRISTMAS SERMON. 

Next day I made my way through the sloppy 
streets to an old-fashioned church in the city. It 
was a dark, dingy church, very sparely attended, and 
the clergyman was a worthy, dull man, and the 
charity children who formed the choir might have 
sung much better; but there was a reason why I 
should prefer that old church to the more fashion- 
able temples, which were no further distant from my 
lodgings. For there, one Sanday, when we were 
staying at a neighboring hotel, I had gone with him 
whom I thought the wisest, and kindest, and brav- 
est on earth; and I wished to sit once more in the 
moth-eaten pews, and to fancy that I sat by his side 
and looked up into his face. 

Sitting in that dingy church, that Christmas morn- 
ing, and many, many times besides, [ have felt how 
true are the words of a great song of sorrow: 





“ *Tis better to have loved and loat, 
Than never to have loved at all."’ 


For there is no joy of life 80 sweet as to feel the mem- 
ories of the dead hovering round us like angels’ 
wings, guarding us from the powers of evil, cleans- 
ing our hard hearts. 

The sermon preached on that Christmas morning 





pointed and appropriate. But I heard little of it. 
While the preacher was reading his carefully-written 
pages, I was thinking, dreaming, if you will, I 
thought of the happy Christmases long ago, and the 
familiar little country church, gay with evergreens, 
where I sat by the side of my father, joining my 
childish voice in the joyful strain of the berald an- 
gels, and gravely repeating the mysteries of the Ath- 
anasian creed. I thought how beautiful that Christ- 
mas hymn was, and wished it were sung every day 
in the hearts of all men. I thought with wonder 
; not unmixed with sorrow, of that creed in which my 
| fellow- worshippers had just declared, with much 
satistaction, that they bslieved in certain metaphysi- 
cal definitions of their God; and, furthermore, that 
whosoever did not believe, ‘ without doubt should 
perish everlastingly.” I thought of streets which I 
had passed through that morning, where there was 
but little joy for the peace and good-will of heaven ; 
little but poverty, misery, wickedness. I thought of 
another street I had passed by, where the devil dares 
to show his face in the shop windows, where I had 
seen immortal men buying and selling that which I 
could not but blush to look at. I thonght of the 
grim prison hard by, teeming with iniquity and god- 
lessness. I thought of the rich mansions of the 
great city, 89 many of them inhabited by men and 
women who forget their God, or, alas! remembering 
him, yet bow down to the Rimmons of this heathen 
world. And then a great yearning rose suddenly in 
my heart, a strong eagerness to go forth and do bat- 
tle with this mighty devil, to save not only myself, 
but my brethren from their sins; to do something to 
make God’s kingdom come, not to a few, but into the 
hearts of all his children. 


THE MODERN DOLL. 

The doll, like the legitimate drama, and some oth- 
er things, has sadly declined from primitive simplic- 
ity. She has now bscomea grande demoiselle, with 
a chignon, high-heeled, brass-tipped boots, and an 
eye-glass. She is endoved with parts of speech. On 
being squeezed round the waist she raises her eye- 
glase in the correct mode and barks; the organ of 
language inside her girdle being as yet imperfectly 
developed. A gentle pressure which may be surrep- 
titiously exercised in the palm of her hand causes 
her to arch her eyebrows in the most natural way in 
the world. She has not to put up with the make- 
shift limbs peculiar to the species. She is real wax 
from head to fvot, and is as anatomical as an ordi- 
nary statuette. The doll artist does not stop here. 
He has gone farther, and devised handsome young 
gentlemen for the young ladies to play with. Per- 
fect ducks of boys, with knickerbockers, and cuily 
wigs, and red lips, sailors, highlanders, and the like, 
are displayed for choice, and are desired almost as 
much as the female poppets. Then, again, we have 
whole babies of full size, and of a most disconcerting 
resemblance to life, constructed for the amusement 
of the young. In one shop may be seen a round 
dozen of infants quite equal to anything that Mdme 
Tussaud’s connections could turn out, and infan's 
of a plump quality pat forward in a manner horribly 
suggestive to an imaginative mind of the sort of eat- 
ing-wigwam or dining-house that might exist among 
cannibal Indians. By means of a simple piece of 
string these children can be made to cry, and move 
their legs and arms, while the appropriate bassinet 
can also be purchased on the premises. 
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CHRISTMAS IN GREECE. 

The Christmas ceremonies of the Greeks are thus 
described in ‘‘Swan’s Journal of a Voyage to the 
Mediterranean:” ‘‘Their churches are adorned in 
the gayest manner. I entered one in which a sort of 
faree-show had been set up, illamined with a multi- 
vude of candles. The subject of it was the birth of 
Christ, who was represented in the background by a 
little waxen figure, wrapped up in embroidery, and 
reclining upon an embroidered cushion, which rested 
upon another of pink satin; this was supposed to be 
the manger where he was born. Behinithe image 
two paper bulls’ heads looked unutterable things. 
On the right was the Virgin Mary, and on the left 
one of the Eastern magi. Paper clouds, in which 
the paper heads of numberless cherubs app-ared, 
enveloped the whole; while from a pasteboard cot- 
tage stalked a wooden monk, with dogs and sheep, 
and camels, goats, lions and lambe; here walked a 
maiden upon a strata of sods and dried earth, and 
there a shepherd, flourishing aloft his pastoral staff. 
The construction of these august figures was chiefi7 
Dutch; they were intermixed with china images 
and miserable daubs on paper. .In thecentre a rea} 
fountain, in miniature, jetted forth water, to the in- 
effable delight of crowds of prostrate worshippers.”” 








TIME’S PROGRESS. 


Alas! it is not until time with reckless hand has 
torn out half the leaves from the book of heman 
life, to light the fires of passion with from day to 
day, that man begins to see that the leaves which 
remain are few in number, and to remember faintly 
at first, and then more clearly, that apon the early 
pages of that book was written a story of happy in- 
fluence which he would fain read over again. Then 
comes listless irresolution and the mevitable inac- 
tion of despair; or else the firm resulve to record 
upon the leaves that still remaim a more nobie bis- 
tory than the child’s story with which the book 





was, I have no doubt, excellent in its way; sound, 


began. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


BY MRS. GORDON SMYTHIES. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE sun retired very early to rest on New Year’s 
eve, 1868; but his face was 80 rosy and smiling as he 
disappeared bebind the distant hills that every one 
prophesied he would rise radiant and glorious on the 
morning of the birthday of the New Year. 

The moon came forth round and bright in the clear, 
frosty sky. By her silvery light could be seen the 
glossy, prickly leaves of the dark hollies, and their 
clusters of coral-like berries; and sportively the 
while her beams played among the leafless branches 
of the oaks of Weirdale Park, lighting up the pale 
foliage and transparent beads of the mystic mistle- 
toe, which clung to the sturdy old trees like soft 
childhood to rugged age. 

Weirdale Park was a fine old country seat in Sus- 
sex, not far from Hastings. Its wildest boundaries 
were washed by the sea, and defended by the reddish- 
colored rocks peculiar to that part of the coast. But 
the park, the grounds, and the meadows near the 
hall, were as fertile, picturesque and richly-wooded 
as if the sea bad been a hundred miles off. 

Weirdale Hall was a noble old mansion, built of 
dark-red brick, in the florid gothic style. Just the 
sort of place where you would imagine some “fine 
old English gentleman, al! of the olden time,” would 
keep Christmas for rich and poor, as his ancestors 
had kept it three hundred years ago. This, however, 
was far from being the case. Tne squire of Weirdale 
was a lonely, disappointed and vindictive old recluse 
—a widower, whose only daughter had made a run- 
away match, to escape from him, and from his dull, 
grand home. 

His nephew, whom he bad then adopted, intend- 
ing him to supply his pretty Jane’s place, and inherit 
the estate, had mortally offended him, by refusing to 
give up a poor girl to whom he had engaged himself 
before his uncle sent for him to live at Weirdale Hall, 
and who ultimately married his portionless intended, 
preferring “ love ina cottage,” and that freehold each 
young heart has in the fairyland of Hope, to his 
uncle’s gloomy and tyrannical temper, and the lonely 
grandeur of Weirdale Hall. 

Windham Weirdale was certainly a miserabie and 
most unlovable man. His countenance and manners 
were forbidding. His temper stern, jealous, irascibie, 
sarcastic and suspicious; but yet he had, in spite of 
all that made it so impossible to love him,.a passion- 
ate desire to be loved, and a power of ioving with an 
almost insane intensity. 

From his boyhood he had been conscious of this 
jealous, exclusive power of feeling a passion no one 
ever seemed disposed to reciprocate. His great ob- 
ject, from his earliest years, had been to conceal both 
his passionate yearning to be loved and his wild 
power of loving. He succeeded so well that no one 
suspected either. 

He was a younger son, and, being ungainly, sulien, 
and troublesome at home, he was sent at six years of 
age to aschool at a great distance from Weirdale, 
and otten he spent his holidays there. 

This schoc! .calied itself a college, and the pupils 
wore Oxford caps; but by what right it assumed the 
name of college and the academic headdress no one 
seemed to know. 

No one, not even his mother, wished to have Wind- 
ham home for the holidays; and though his poor lit- 
tle heart in early boyhood almost burst with secret 
grief when he saw his schoolfellows setting off so 
joyously for the happy homes where they were so 
eagerly expected, he was too proud to complain, or to 
shed a tear, or to show any feeling of anger or regret 
when the schoolmaster’s wife sharpiy said : 

“* Well, Master Weirdale, as they wont have you 
home this Christmas—or this Midsummer, as the 
case might be—I hope you'll not make yourself more 
disagreeable than you can help, but keep yourself to 
yourself as much as you can.” 

The latter part of thisadvice poor Windham Weir- 
dale followed, not only at the school, but through his 
after life. Up to the age of nineteen he remained at 
this school—we beg pardon—coliege, seldom hearing 
from his parents, brothers or sister; never experi- 
encing, even when a little fellow, the schoolboy’s de- 
light in a box or hamper from home, a plum cake, or 
any of those dainties his little mates eo otten had to 
dispense to a favored few, thus making them the 
popular ministers of a few brief moments of power. 

At nineteen a great change awaited young Wind- 
ham. His father and his two elder brothers had a 
passion for yachting, and while poor Windham vege- 
tated in a classical and commercial academy, with 
the high-sounding title of college, near Leeds, they 
had spent their vacations sailing in their beautiful, 

quisitely-appointed yacht, the Undine, wherever 
whim or inclination prompted. 

Mr. Weirdale—Windham’s father—was captain of 
his own yacht, and thought himself a much more 
experienced seaman than he was. His two elder 
sons, both Oxonians, had entire faith in “the gov- 
ernor’s seamanship,” and al! went ‘‘ gayiy as a mar- 
riage beil,” till one stormy night in the Baltic the 
Undine capsized, and all on board perished. 

Here was a change in the prospects and position of 
Brain Weirdale, as he was calied at school. The 
nickname had been given him by Miss Hopkins, the 
schooimaster’s daughter—a bright-eyed, rosy-cheek- 
ed, dreasy girl, with whom al! the boys were in love, 
and none so madiy—though so secretly and so un- 
suspected!y—as Windham Weirdale. 

What an interesting, excellent, handsome youth 





Horror of horrors! 





Windnam Weirdale immediately became in the eyes 
of Mrs. Hopkins. How carefully she schooled Mary 
Jane. How kindly she undertook to break the 
dreadful news herself to the poor, dear orphan, alias 
the heir! 

What a fuss was made with Bruin—Bruin now no 
more—during the few days he remained at school 
awaiting letters trom his mother and the family se- 
licitor. What a parlor-boarder pet and almost demi- 
god he became! He, who from six to nineteen had 
been the most unpopuiar by in school. 

How Mrs. and Mies Hopkins managed we know 
not, but Bruin Weirdale, no whit changed in out- 
ward manner, as reserve, silent, sullen and ungain- 
ly as ever, to all appearance, yet left Doctor Hop- 
kins’s college engaged to Mary Jane. His mother 
did not long survive the shock of her hushand’s and 
favorite sons’ deaths. His only sister had been mar- 
ried some years. He bad not even been sent for to 
be present at the wedding, nor had he received even 
a section of the bridal cake. 

As soon as etiquette permitted, Mary Jane, through 
her mother’s energy, zeal and good generalship, be- 
came Mrs. Weirdale, of Weirdale Park. But it was 
an unhappy marriage, as such interested matches 
generally are. Mary Jane never loved ber husband, 
and he found ont, not only that his passion for her 
was unrequited, but that her heart’s first fond love 
had been given to Arthur Hieover, the handsome 
“cock of the school,” a sporting farmer’s son, who 
had always crowed over, bullied and jeered at Bruin, 
and joined Mary Jane in quizzing him, unti! that 
memorable day when the rarest of rare events oc- 
curred—a marvel even to the saucy little juniors of 
the school—namely, the arrival of a letter for Master 
Weirdale, and that letter with a deep mourning en- 
velop and black seal. The cock of the school crowed 
no more after that. Mary Jane never again quizzed 
or flouted Bruin. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


VERY miserable was the wedded life of the ill- 
matched pair. The wife could not learn tw love her 
husband; but she learned to dislike, and even to 
dread him. So did their only child, his little daugh- 
ter Jane. When Jane was about fourteen, her 
mother died. An old housekeeper, apparently stern, 
reserved, harsh and strict as the squire himself, took 
charge of Jane, who was a bright, beautiful, golden- 
haired Psyche, flitting like a sunbeam about the 
dark, oak-pannelled, haunted rooms of Weirdale 
Hall, and among the grand ancestral woods. 

The squire’s heart yearned towards his lovely little 
girl; but she shrank from him. He had masters at 
@ great expense to teach her every feminine accom- 
plishment, and at seventeen she sang, played, drew, 
danced, and spoke French, German and Italian ad- 
mirably. Butas her father received no company, 
and took her nowhere, her talents were of no avail, 
except to cheer her own solitude, or secretly to en- 
chant the old housekeeper, Mra. Winifred, who pri- 
vately gloried in them and in pretty Jane; but be- 
fore her father Jane was paralyzed. If he asked her 
to sing or piay, her voice and hand trembled and 
failed. Fear disabled her. 

One day, in a gloomy, silent drive in the old family 
coach with her father, an accident to one of the 
wheels of their carriage compelied them to alight, 
and take refuge in an inn. Some young officers from 
the neighboring barracks were there, and pretty 
Jane, while her father gave directions about the 
carriage, met—as the landlaly showed her into the 
best parlor—the eyes of two young officers, who were 
trying to kill time by lunching at the Biack Boar. 
Pretty Jane thought one of these officers very hand- 
some, and her little heart fiuttered, she knew not 
why. 

At afternoon church next Sunday, to her surprise, 
she saw the handsome officer again. Yet Weirdale 
Church was in a.very remotely-situated spot. No 
strangers ever visited it. Fortunately, the squire 
was not present. Pretty Jane blushed deeply as her 
eyes met the earnest, impassioned gaze of the hand- 
some stranger. 

About this time Jane’s old guitar and singing mas- 
ter fell ill, and a stranger suppiied his place. Direct- 
ly Jane saw the young substitute she recognized the 
handeome officer. How she blushed, and how her 
heart fluttered! but she said nothing. She felt it was 
one of Love’s disguises,and she was inwardly in a 
tumult of emotion and joy. 

Signor Rolando attended three times a week for a 
month. When, lo! one day, pretty Jane was mise- 
ing. No Signor Rolando appeared at the usual! hour. 
Had the proud squire’s only 
daughter eloped with an Italian music-master? No! 
Signor Rolando and the handsome, profligate fortune- 
bunter, Ensign Danvers, were one and the same! 
The ensign was in love—at least, as much in love aa 
such @ man could be—with pretty Jane; but his real 
object was the fortune, which he felt sure must be- 
long to the oniy child of Squire Weirdale. The run- 
away couple came back—Jane white, and half-faint- 
ing with terror—to implore the squire’s pardon and 
his blessing. Jane would have refused to meet her 
father, but her husband insisted. 

In vain! The squire’s heart and doors were closed 
to the runaway daughter and her rash choice. Rob- 
ert Danvers wrote, implored, and persevered in his 
abject efforts to see the equire, till he was threatened 
with the police, and till pretty Jane felt ashamed of 
his mean persistence, and then gave it up in de- 
spair. Danvers’s regiment was ordered to Malta, and 
no more was heard of pretty Jane and her husband. 

The squire then sent for his nephew, the son of 


that married sister who had so slighted him in his 
boyhood, and who had died a bankrapt’s widow. He 
| bad never seen the young man. He was a brave, 
outspoken youth, a clerk in a city office. He was en- 
| gaged to a poor young daily governess. He told his 
| uncle so. The equire made his resigning the lady a 
| condition of his adopting him as his heir. George 
| Marsden indignantly rejected the conditions, and re- 


months later, his salary having been raised to one 
hundred pounds per annum, he married the young 
daily governess. 


CHAPTER III. 


TuIs is the second New Year since pretty Jane’s 
rash marriage. The unwise and unfilial step had 
been productive of a great evil to her wretched fa- 
ther. The shock to his nervous system, caused by 
the undutiful conduct of the child he had secretly 
idolized, had caused for a time a complete failure of 
the optic nerve. 

Suddenly, after a short sieep on the sofa on the 
evening after his daughter’s flight had been discov- 
ered, he woke, and hearing the footman bring in the 
urn, be said, angrily: 

“ Why are there no lights, Tallboys? What a fool 
you are to bring the urn in in the dark!” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the man, thinking 
his master was mad, ‘there are four wax candles 
lighted ; do you wish for more?” 

Four wax candles lighted, and he in total dark- 
ness! Misery! misery! the desolate, lonely man is 
biind! This blindness lasted three weeks, and then 
the great biessing of sight was restored tohim. A 
skillful London oculist attended him, and, on his re- 
covering the most precious of our gifts, warned him 
never to give way to any violent emotions, particular- 
ly those of anger or grief, or it was probable the 
blindness would return. 

He had had two short attacks of this dreadful 
malady between the time he recovered his sight and 
the New Year’s eve upon which we have introduced 
him to the reader, and he could always trace the re-~ 
turn of this terribie visitation to some violent emo- 
tion of anger or grief. 

Poor, lonely squire! in addition to all his other 
sorrows, he now had a constant dread of blindness! 
One of those fits of passion which had caused a re- 
currence of this terrible infliction arose from reading 
in a paper that a train on a French railway had 
caught fire, and that Ensign Danvers, and two other 
officers of the —— regiment, with their wives, had 
perished. The other was caused by the announce- 
ment of his nephew’s marriage; but this, his third 
attack, was much less severe, and of much shorter 
duration than the second. 

Many months have elapsed since last darkness 

closed around the wretched squire at midday, and 
he is beginning to hope ‘that he may never again 
know the dull miseries, the desolation, of the blind. 
But he is in very low spirits, and in a very irritable 
mood. 
Some distant relatives have written letters, full of 
“the compliments of the season,” but of which he 
fathoms the interested motives. His nephew, too— 
then in the Highlands—has announced bis intention 
of sending his dear uncle a hamper of game as a 
New Year’s gift. The dear uncle had written to re- 
quest that no such New Year’s gift might be sent. 

** How painful to me are all these anniversaries!’ 
said the squire to himself. ‘ How they recall others, 
8o full of mirth and joy for many, 80 lonely and des- 
olate tome! Even at school I remember with what 
boisterous joy the other boys set off for their happy 
homes; with what sullen, secret anguish I remained 
the unwelcome wet blanket, as Mrs. Hopkins used to 
call me, in their family circle. Then, as a husband! 
asa father! What mirth could the New Year bring 
to the unloved husband—the shunned father? I al- 
ways felt,even when guests surrounded the table 
that groaned with Christmas cheer, that my wife in 
her heart wished that another filled my place, and 
that my only child, who looked pale and scared as I 
gazed at her, would have been full of joy and glee 
had I been far away.” 

He opened the giass door of his study, and walked 
on to the moonlit lawn, crisp in tae frost that glitter- 
ed in the silvery light. He plunged imto the dark 
woods, and wandered by the shining river, sligutiy 
Coated with ice. It was a beautiful scene, and it was 
all his own; but there was no joy, no comfort to him 
in that thought. 

Ashe turned back and saw the grand, massive 
pile, of which he was the master, with its delicate 
gothic architecture glowing in the moonlight, he 
said to himself: 

“I would rather live in a hovel with one person 
whose heart was all my own, than reign here the un- 
loved master of Weirdale.” 

How desolate is he whom no one loves or cares for! 
Squire Weirdale continued to wander about in the 
moonlight upon this memorable New Year’s eve, 
until, as the froet deepened, and the cold became 
almost painful! in ite intensity, he began to long for a 
good fire,a hot supper, and his customary giass of 
grog. 

With the thought of these comforts came that of 
the wretchednese of those who, cold and hungry, had 
no fire, no food, no cheering giass—many, perhaps, 
not even a roof to sheiter them from the snow which 
had just begun to fall, softly and gradually, like the 
first dream of love; but soon, like the mas‘er- passion 
of the human heart, to embellish and purify the 
whole being. 

The squire was not deficient in that easiest and 





turned to his high stool and low estate. Three | 


| laziest style of benevolence which consists in merely 
| giving of our superfivity that which we are certain 
| never to miss. His housekeeper had a general order 
| to distribute roast beef, plum pudding, strong ale, 
blankets and warm clothing, on New Year’s day, 
among the few poor families in that small village. 

The equire had latterly fixed on New Year's day 
instead of Christmas day for bestowing his gitte on 
the poor, bevanse, in former times, when his unlov- 
ing wife and child were with him—the objects of his 
secret, despairing, yet adoring love—Christmas day 
had been kept up at the hall in the good old style, 
and the recollections and associations of those 
Christmas days were insupportable to the desolate 
old man. 

To-night, as the squire felt the cold numb his feet 
and fingers, he resolved to tell his housekeeper to 
send a good supply of coals and wood to every poor 
home in the hamlet. After supper he sent for her, 
and surprised her agreeably by this order, and by the 
interest he so suddenly seemed to take in the poor 
and needy. He questioned her about their wants 
and their ilinesses, and told her, in his name, to tel! 
the poorer cottagers who were behindhand with 
their rent that the last quarter was forgiven them. 
He gave her five pounds to send to a poor German 
tamily who rented one of his cottages, and whose 
married daughter had, as Winitred told him, lost her 
baby on that very day. And, al! these matters ar- 
ranged, the squire retired to bed, less gloomy than it 
was his wont to be; and, as he entered the large, 
softly-carpeted room, where a noble fire blazed, and 
lighted up the handsome four-post bedstead, with its 
rich hangings, iis swelling bed and pillows, and its 
snowy sheets and coverlid, the extreme comfort of 
his spacious and elegant bedroom struck him forc- 
ibly, as he looked from one of the windows, on which 
tle red firelight played, and viewed the wintry 
scene without. The wind had risen, and was driy- 
ing the snowfiakes wildly about. The bare branches 
of the trees were swayinz to and fro, while those of 
some tall cypresses waved like the plumes of a hearse. 

‘““Whata night for the hungry and houselese,” 
thought the squire, as he turned from the window. 

His heart softened, and thoughts of his lost wife 
and daughter moistened his eyes. 

He entered his dressing-room. Their portraits 
smiled upon him from the canvas as they had never 
smiled on him in life. He kissed and blessed them. 

“OQ Jane, my pretty Jane!” he said, “ had thy life 
been spared, and wert thor living still, 1 would set 
out on this bitter night in search of thee—ay, wert 
thou hundreds of miles away. I would forgive thee 
all, and bring thee back to my home, and so love and 
cherish thee, Jane, that thou must needs love thy 
poor father a little in return. Omy Jane! my Jane!” 

As he uttered these words, his eye fell on the win- 
dow of his dressing-room. It seemed to him that the 
beautiful face of his pretty Jane, with her large 
hazel eyes, and long golden hair, and her tall and 
slender form, and white, taper hands, stood, her full, 
fair brow leaning against the glass of the window. 
But her eyes were hollow and unnaturally bright; 
her face pale as that of the dead; her form shadowy. 

Was ita creation of his excited brain, or was it 
the ghost of his lost child? He tried to reach the 
window, resolved t» know the worst; but the candle 
fell from his cold, nerveless hand. He was in total 
darkness. Darkness without—the moon had disap- 
peared. Darkness within—the candle was extin- 
guished, and the door closed. He groped his way 
back to his bedroom in an agony of terror, and soon 
returned with a light to the window. 

There was a balcony outside, which communicated 
by steps with terraces above and beneath. But there 
was nothing there; and the squire, persuading him- 
self that his own fancy had conjured up the vision of 
his pretty Jane, left the dressing-room and went to 
bed. 
All night long he dreamed of old times—of his wife, 
of his daughter—and, towards morning, the sound of 
a bymn, sung by a sweet, clear female voice, mixed 
itself up with his dreams. The voice reminded him 
of that of his daughter, as he had sometimes over- 
heard her singing when she did not know he was 
near. He awoke—he listened. Some poor villager 
outside was singing achoral. The squire looked from 
a window. 

The day was beginning to dawn; but it was still so 
dark he could only see the outline of a woman’s 
form, apparentiy wasted and thinly-clad, ieaning 
against a cypress tree, as she sang an old-tashioned 
but inspiring Christmas carol. 

The squire unlocked his bureau, and took out two 
sovereigns, wrapped them in white paper, opened the 
window, and, saying, ‘‘Go home, poor creature, and 
Heaven biess you! ‘Take this, and zet{ food, and 
firing, and shelter,” he dropped the money into the 
apron the woman spread out to receive it. He did 
not wait to hear her thank and biess him, but, clos- 
ing the window, he returned to bed, very cold, save 
about the heart—there was an unwonted giow there. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE sun was shining brightly, the ground was 
some inches deep with snow, the boughs were iaden 
with frozen snow, which sparkied in the sun. The 
whole scene was changed. Al! nature was in white 
in honor of that great festival, the birth of the 
year. 

The squire descended to the library. A nobie fire 
blazed in the large old-fashioned grate. Tne Yule 
log was burning there. The room was decorated 
with holiy, mistictoe and evergreens, as it had never 
been since pretty Jane leit her home. Breaktast 
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was laid out in this room. It opened by a glass door 
on @ porch which, by means of a covered entrance, 
communicated with a postern gate in the garden 
wall. Imthe porch was ahamper. It was directed 
to the squire. 

**That ungratefal boy’s New Year’s gift,” mutter- 
ed the equire. ‘“‘A sprat to catch a herring! What 
fool put it here, instead of taking it to the back 
door? Halloo, Winifred!” he cried aloud. ‘ Wini- 
fred, call Tallboys, and come and move this hamper. 
It blocks up my passage to the garden.” 

Winifred the housekeeper came at once. 

“T can litt it, sir,” she said. “ Tallboys is out. 
Shall I unpack it, sir, while you take your break- 
fast? ‘Ihnen you'll see what’s inside.” 

“You mean you'll see! Ah, well! curiosity be- 
longs to your sex,” said the squire. ‘Is the tea 
made?” 

* Yes sir.” 

The housekeeper placed the hamper on the rug, 
just where the squire could see the contents. 

As she raised the lid, she uttered a shrill cry of 
surprise. ‘l'ne squire started up, purple with rage, 
exclaiming: 

‘* What cursed trick is this?” 

The hamper contained nothing but a beautiful in- 
fant, fast asleep, lying on downy pillows, and wrapt 
in a@ white cashmere cloak, trimmed with swans- 
down. It looked like a pearl in cotton—a white 
rosebud in the snow. 

* Take it away! Take it tothe workhouse, wo- 
man!” shouted the squire, stamping and foaming 
with rage. “If that undutiful fellow, my nephew, 
George, thinks to make me adopt his beggarly brat 
by such a mean stratagem and stage trick as this, 
he’ll tind I’m not the old fool he takes me for! Away 
-with it to the workhouse! Where’s Tallboys?”’ 

He ros: to ring the bell; but, as he did so, he stag- 
gered, and fell back into his chair! He groaned 
aloud! Darkness had closed around bim like a pall. 
His violeut rage had produced the effect his doctors 
dreaded—the optic nerve was paralyzed. The wretch- 
ed man was blind! 

* * * * * 

All was bustle and confusion now at Weirdale Hall. 
Feelings of strange and severe illness accompanied 
the dreadful visitation which had so signally pun- 
ished the inhumanity and vindictive rage of the 
wretched squire. ‘The nearest doctor was summoned. 
His own London physician was sent for by telegram. 

Winifred, in the universal tumult, caught up the 
hamper, and conveyed it to her own bedroom. A 
bright tire burned in the old-fashioned grate. Wini- 
fred knocked at the door of aninner rvom. It was 
softly opened. Two beautiful hands were eagerly 
extended, and caught the babe to a fund, yearning 
heart. 

A few words were exchanged in a whisper between 
old Winifred and the young stranger in the inner 
room, and then the housekeeper hurried back to the 
library, where her master lay, blind, stunned and 
stricken, groaning on the sofa. 

And all this time the sun was shining into the 
cheerful room, so tastefully decorated with wreaths 
and bouquets of holly, mistletoe, laurel, ivy and lau- 
rustinums, and the joy-bells were announcing the 
birthday of the year. The triumphant peal of Weir- 
dale’s old church tower—ivy-grown and owl-haunted 
—was ringing in the frosty air, and leading a choir 
of similar pans from all the neighboring churches. 
In the large kitchens and servants’ hall huge joints 
of beef were roasting before enormous fires, filling 
the air with a savory steam, aud caldrone filled with 
strong, rich soup and vegetables, and coppers in 
which huge plum puddings. had been boiling all 
night, smelling of the spic3 isles and the cinnamon 
groves. Bottles of port wine for the sickly, and bar- 
rel3 of home-brewed brown October tor the hale and 
hearty, were awaiting the conclusion of the church 
service, and the arrival of all the cottagers and 
small tenantry of Weirdale. Hung round the ser- 
vants’ hall were the blankets and warm clothing to 
be distributed to the poor. 

Much was always given away on New Year’s day 
at Weirdale Hall; but, upon ber interview with the 
squire, Winifred had felt justified in taking from her 
stores three times the usual amount of blankets, 
woollen stockings, flannel shirts and petticoats, and 
red cloth cloaks. She had also made the puddings 
larger and richer than usual, the soup stronger and 
more savory, and she regretted that it was too late 
to order more joints of the butcher. But she did 
have an extra barrel of strong beer brought up from 
the cellar and tapped. Verily the poor will have 
good cheer in plenty, and blazing fires and warm 
clothes on this bright, frosty New Year’s day, and 
they will bless the squire—they will drink health 
and long life to that lonely, blind, and miserable old 
man. 

He is lying in his state bedroom, on his rich and 
swelling bed. A noble fire blazes on the hearth, and 
throws a ruddy glow on the old oak carving of the 
bedposts and furniture, and the sun streams bright- 
ly in, forming a slanting column of light. But to 
the squire it is all darkness. A dreadful fear is busy 
at his heart that this blindness will last the remain- 
der of his life—and he will never see the fair face of 
nature again; and at the thought he weeps. 

He lay for some hours in deep and mournfal 
thought. Tho darkness concentrated his whole 
soul on his inner self. The past came vividly before 
him. His wife, his pretty Jane—O, how he yearned 
to see those pale faces once again! Even his nephew 
—his nephew, who had dissbeyed and detied him. 
And, as he thoug!t of his nephew, slowly rose on his 
miind’s eye the cherub face and form of the beautiful 

















infant he had so cruelly doomed to the cold charities , 


of the workhouse. He remembered with a shudder 
that, to his inhuman rage at the sight of that little 
one, he owed the dreadful! visitation under which he 
now groaned. . 

** Who can tell,” he cried, throwing up his arms 
with an exceeding bitter cry, ‘but that, had I wel- 
comed, and cherished, and fostered that infant, it 
might have grown up to love me? Is it too late? 
Can I not have it back yet, and rear it here? I can- 
not see its cherub face now, but I can feel its warm, 
velvet skin. I will adopt it yet.” 

He rang the bell that hung by his bedside. Old 
Winifred came in. 

** Winifred,” he said, ‘“‘ what have you done with 
the poor little babe? Is it gone to the workhouse?” 

** Not yet, sir,” said the old woman; ‘‘no one has 
had time to take it there.” 

** It need not go,” said the squire. ‘It shall stay 
here. Have you fed it? Isit warm? Has it been 
cared for?” 

** Well, sir, I’ve done my best for it, considering 
that your honor, being took so sudden, has turned 
us all topay-turvy like, and I was just going to send 
cook with,it to the workhouse when you rang.” 

“T have changed my mind, Winifred. Is there a 
woman in the village who can come as a wet-nurse? 
It will not thrive if it is brought up by hand.” 

** Some does, and some doesn’t,” said old Winifred. 

The squire could not see the honest joy in her old 
face. Her indifference was well assumed. 

Can you think of any woman who can act as a 
nursing-mother to this little one?” said the squire, 

“The young German woman who lost her child 
yesterday, sir,” said Winifred. ‘Should you object 
to her, sir?” é 

‘Object! no; why should I object to her? Send 
for her directiy—do not lose a moment! The babe 
may perish while you are dawdling here. Whenshe 
comes, and when she has nursed the child, bring her 
and the baby here.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” said old Winifred to herself, 
as she hurried back to the room where she had left 
the child. 

The poor blind squire rang several times, and sev- 
eral times Winifred told him the German woman was 
sent for and was coming. At last, she ushered into 
his room a young, fair, delicate-looking woman, with 
the babe in her arms. 

‘* What is her name?” asked the squire, motioning 
the young woman tw a chair by his bedside. 

“Steinberg,” said old Winifred. 

“Frau Steinberg, meinherr,” said the young wo- 
man, in soft, guttural notes. 

**Can you not speak English at all?” asked the 
squire. 

“A few words,” said Winifred; ‘“‘ but she is shy 
now, sir. You will get on better when she feels more 
at home.” 

‘She shall teach me German,” said the squire, 
almost cheerfully; ‘*I know something of the lan- 
guage, and I must brush it up. Winifred, see that 
both nurse and child have everything of the best. 
Let that babe be reared as becomes the adopted son 
and heir of Windham Weirdale.” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Days, weeks, months went on. The squire’s in- 
terest in the child increased. His blindness* contin- 
ued, but his spirits were cheerful. He had some- 
thing to interest him, something to love, something 
that one day would perhaps love him. Already the 
cherub child would stretch out his arms to go to the 
blind squire, and crowed for joy at the sound of his 
voice. The gentle German nurse was often sent for 
to sit by the squire’s hearth, and it cheered him to 
hear her sing “‘ Herz mein herz!”’ or “‘ Lieben Angus- 
tin,” as she rocked the child to sleep on her bosom. 
She was a poor, worn, wasted, faded creature when 
she came to Weirdale, hollow-eyed, pinched, pallid 
and half-starved. Now the hues and the roundness 
of health had returned to her face and form, her eyes 
were bright, and her voice was full of gladness. 

One day a letter came from the equire’s nephew, 
which completely upset his hitherto fixed opinion 
that the child he had adopted was his nephew’s son. 
It was three months atter the arrival of the babe at 
Weirdsle Hall that George wrote, in high spirits, to 
his uncle, to announce the birth of a little girl, and 
his own promotion to the head clerkship of his city 
houre, with a salary of three hundred pounds per 
annum. 

About this time, the body of a young woman was 
found in one of the dark fish-ponds in Weirdale 
Park. The girl was a servant, who had returned to 
Weirdale after an absence of some months, and had 
disappeared New Year’s eve. It was well known 
that she had been seduced and forsaken, and that 
during her absence she had become a mother; and 
there was good reason to suppose that, before com- 
mitting suicide, she had made away with her infant. 
Now, it seemed probable that, instead of destroying 
the child, she had contrived the means of conveying 
it in a hamper to the aquire’s door. 

*“ No matter,” said the equire, after remaining for 
a time in deep thought; ‘‘ the poor infant is not to 
blame. J have adopted it, and, whatever the rank in 
life or the sins of its parents, it is still my adupted 
son, and heir of Weirdale Hall.” 

It was a source of marvel to all who knew the 
squire, and who, judging only by appearances, bad 
believed him to be cold and uniloving, to see the ex- 
quisite tenderness and watchful love he lavished on 
this little one. The nurs and the child were with 
him all day long. When ke drove out they went 
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with him; when he sat in his bower in the summer, 
and by his hearth in winter, the child was always 
sent tor. He could converse fluently in German 
now. Blind as he was, he had never been soghappy. 
When, lo! a dreadful fever swept over the little vil- 
lage of Weirdale, and amongst the first victims was 
the blind squire. For many weeks his life was de- 
spaired of. 

The doctors would fain have banished the Garman 
nurse and the chiki from the sick room, buat the 
nurse would not go. She was resolved, she said, to 
do ali she could to save her benefactor, and before 
the doctors came the child and herself had been ex- 
posed to whatever danger there was, and it was use- 
less to enforce their seclusion now. To the untiring 
watch, the devoted care, and the sleeplesa vigils of 
that gratetul, devoted nurse, the squire owed his 
recovery. 

His return to convalescence was long and gradual, 
and New Year’s eve had come round again before he 
had qaite regained his strength. His gratitude to 
his gentle nurse knew no bounds, and his love for bis 
adopted child was become an absorbing passion, 
when again his conviction as to its parentage was 
disturbed. 

The remains of a murdered infant were found, 
when one of the fish-ponds were dragged, close to 
the place where the wretched mother’s body had 
been discovered. Tove murdered infant lay partly 
embedded in the gravel, under a stone, and round its 
neck was a silver chain and locket, which had once 
contained a photograph. Graved on the locket were 
the letters, ‘‘ P. B. to B. D.” 

Those who knew the wretched mother were aware 
that her lover’s name was Paul Bell, her own 
Blanche Dale. 

“A fter all,” said the squire to Winifred, when she 
had told him the strange news, “I am glad my 
adopted son and heir is not the low-born offspring of 
sin and shame; but, whatever bis birth, he is my 
pride and joy, and by sign manual! as well as by bap- 
tism he is Windham Weirdale.” 

Again it is New Year’s day at Weirdale Hall. Again 
the joy-bells are ringing in the frosty air; again the 
poor crowd to Weirdale to enjoy the abundant bounty 
of the squire. What noble sirloins, what splendid 
rounds of prime beef, what caldrons of rich soup, 
what noble puddings and fragrant mince-pies, what 
barrels of home-brewed brown October, and what a 
liberal supply of blankets and warm clothing! 

On this occasion the blind squire had ordered a 
grand New Year’s dinner for all his tenantry at one 
table, and all the poor at another. He had resolved, 
blind though he was, to be present, and toe introduce 
to his assembled guests the little Windham as his 
adopted son and heir. The squire is in his study. 
Old Winifred, at his request, is arranging his gray 
hair and white necktie, and handing him his dia- 
mond brooch and ring—for it is a white day in the 
squire’s calendar, and he is resolved to be in full 
dress. ; 

** Call Frau Steinberg and the boy, Winifred,” said 
the squire; ‘‘ we will go down to the banqueting- 
hall together.” 

The squire’s eyes were closed—since his blindness, 
it had become habitual with him to close his eyes. 
The door opened—and at “the same moment the 
squire’s eyes opened, too. Suddenly as darkness had 
clouded his vision, 80 suddenly light and sight re- 
turned to those long-shrouied orbs. He sees! 
What? The nurse, the child! Ay! and in that 
nurse he beholds his daughter—his long-lost, lomg- 
mourned daughter—his Jane! his pretty Jane! 
And the child, the son and heir of his adoption, is 
both by birthright. It is his daughter’s chili. With 
what a cry of joy and love unutterable the father 
stretched ont the arms into which the penitent and 
loving daughter rushed. What tears they shed. 
But there is a joy more sacre1 even than grief, aud 
over that hallowed reunion we drop a veil. 

Yes; pretty Jane still lived. Her profligste hus- 
band, when he found that no money could be ex- 
tracted from the squire, and when his passion for her 
beauty was sated, had ill-used and reviled, and then 
heartlessly abandoned her. With the money he had 
raised on her watch and chain, and on sume hand- 
some ornaments she had on when she eloped with 
him, he, with two brother officers, had set off for 
Baden-Baden. There were women of the party, 
who called themselves ladies, and bore the pames of 
theircompanions. One, a desperate female gamier, 
paesed as the wife of Ensign Danvers; and, owing to 
this circumstance, it was universally reported and 
believed that pretty Jane had died with her hus- 
band, when the Paris train had caught fire on the 
Dijon railway. 

Bat Jane, rudely awakened from her dream of 
love to the realities that await the forsaken wife of a 
heartless villain, soon determined what she would 
do. Her husband had left her, as he believed, quite 
destitute. He hated her for the disappointment it 
was to him to have sacrificed his liberty to a woman 
who brought him no money—he who believed that 
his fine person and specious manners, had he never 
seen pretty Jane, would have secured him another 
heiress whom he had captivated, and who was mis- 
tress of a fortune of a hundred thousand pounds. 
True, she was forty-two, with a réd face, a figure 
like a barrel, and a squint, while Jane was seven- 
teen, fair as a lily, lovely as a poet’s dream, and with 
the form of Psyche. 

Pretty Jane had isid by a little money, to enable 
her to purcbase the frousseau of an expected little 
stranger. It would have been a very scanty and 
bumble outfit for the grandson of Weirdale; but had 
Jane’s husband known of tbe little hoard he would 


advised that she should pass as a German. She 
wisely thought it would be easier for Jane to dis - 
guise her voice, if she only spoke in the soft gutturals 
| peculiar to the quaint ancestress of the English 
tongue. She herself undertook the installing ber in 
a cottage belonging to the squire, where an old Ger- 
man couple lived. 

There Jane’s child was born, and when it was two 
months old Winifred suggested the plan of introduc- 
ing it to the squire ina hamper. Winifred had not 
foreseen—as how could she foresee? -the conse- 
quences to the squire, of this device; but “ all’s well 
that ends well.” 

Happy in the love of his pretty Jane and her noble 
boy, the squire, no longer gloomy, lonely and aus- 
tere, finds that life’s best joys spring from reciprocal 
affection, and often says that he owes the bright, 
warm evening of a cold, sunless day to ‘A NEw 
YEAR’s GIFT.” 





WHAT YOUNG MEN SHOULD DO 


1. Every young man should make the most of hin- 
self, intellectually, morally, socially and physically. 

2. Heshould depend upon his own efforts to ac- 
complish these results. 

3. He should be willing to receive advice from those 
competent to give it, and to follow such advice, until 
his own judgment or convictions, properly founded, 
should otherwise direct. 

4. If he is unfortunate enough to have a rich in- 
dulgent father, he must do the best he can under 
the circumstances, which will be to conduct himself 
very much as though he had not these obstacles to 
overcome. 

6. He should remember that young men, if they 
live, grow old, and habits of youth are oftener than 
otherwise perpetuated in the mature men. Know- 
ing this fact, he should “ govern himself accord- 
ingly.” 

6. He should never be discouraged by small be- 
ginnings, but remember that nearly all great results 
come from apparently slight causes. 

7. He should never be idle under any circum- 
stances. If he cannot find the employment he prefers, 
let him come as near his desires as possible—he will 
thus reach the object of his ambition. 

8. All young men have ‘inalienable rights,” 
among which none is greater and more sacred than 
the privilege to be ‘ somebody.” 


MILLIONAIRES AND MONOMANIA. 


Daring the latter years of his life, the famous 
London banker, Nathan Rothschild, was said to be 
always in fear of assassination. 

* You must be a very happy man, Mr. Rothecbild,”’ 
said a guest at one of the splendid banquets for which 
his Piccadilly house was famous. 

‘“«Happy! Me happy!” he exclaimed. ‘“ What, 
happy! when jast as you are going to dine you have 
a letter placed in your hands, saying—‘lf you do 
not send me £500 I will blow your brains out.’ Me 
happy!” 

One day two strangers were admitted into his 
private room at the bank. They were tall foreigners, 
with mustaches and beards such as were often seen 
in London thirty or forty years ago, and Rothschild, 
always timid, was frightened from the moment of 
their entrance. He put his own interpretation 
upon the excited movements with which they 
fambled about in their pockets, and before the ex- 
pected pistols could be produced, he bad thrown a 
great ledger in the direction of their heads, and 
brought in a bevy of clerks by hie cries of ‘* mur- 
der!” The strangers were pinioned, and, then, after 
long questionings and explanations, it appeared 
that they were wealthy bankers from the continent, 
who, nervous in the presence of a banker s0 much 
more wealthy, had bad some difficulty in finding the 
letters of introduction which they were to present. 
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CHRISTMAS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

In Niles’s Register of January 17, 1818, we find the 
following: ‘‘The different manner in which the 
anniversary of the Nativity is observed in different 
parts of the United States is worthy of remark. In 
Boston it seems to have been partially observed on 
the 25th ult., by a recommendation in the public 
papers to abstain from business and by some concerts 
of sacred music in the evening. In New York some 
of the stores were shut op, but the theatre wes open 
in the evening, and Mr. Cooper played George Barn- 
well. In Philadelphia about one-half of the people 
paid some attention to the day; but in Baltimore 
and to the southward of it the stores were shut up, 
the banks closed, aud business suapended as on 4 
Sunday. The charches also were for the most part 
opened in the morning, an‘ the afternoon was given 
to refreshment and mirth, being an almost universal 
holiday. The onty daily papers published in the 
United States, northward of New York, are two at 
Boston, and they only, I believe, were published on 
that day.” 


—o—<oo rf -—- 


A New York paper mentions the case of a couple 
of editors looking up—but ‘it was only to see Who 
threw a basio of dirty water upon their heads from 
a third story window. 
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have carried it off. As it was, Jane resolved to hast- 
en to England, to go to Weirdale, to see old Wint- 
fred, of whose fidelity and attachment she had no 

| doubt, and to be guided by her advice as to the 
future. 
Jave being an excellent Garman scholar, Winifred 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
DEAD. 


BY BELEN A. MANVILLE. 





We always felt when ‘ooking in 
Our little Winnie's cyes 
That all too soon would ope for her 
The gates of Parad se. 
And every morning, when the door 
Of glory swung ajar, 
We feared an angel would walk through 
To lure her out afar. 


So with our tender love we strove 
To keep the little bird, 

Whose blithesome songs from early morn 
Till set of sun were heard. 

We hoped to keep her, but alas! 
One sunny August day 

She plumed her angel wings for flight, 
And soared from us away. 


We miss far more than words can tell 
The little blue-eyed one, 
But trust in God bids us to say— 
“Thy holy will be done!" 
The cross does sometime seem to us 
More than we well can bear, 
But Hope with beckoning hand doth say— 
“In heaven—you'll meet her there!”’ 





AN INVENTOR’S REVENGE. 

TIME passes swiftly to those who have no settled 
home—to those who, from habit or necessity, have 
always before them a speedy change of scene. They 
have no need to seek painfully in their immediate 
circumstances new aspects and interests to conjure 
the dullness of life—contrasts with the past and the 
probable future come to them unsought; these fill 
their minds with easy occupation, and the new im- 
pressions have no time to stale. But, looking back 
on such a life, its incidents have a singular sameness, 
and successive cities and successive skies mark its 
stages so clearly and sharply, that it seems in the 
end about as sequent and interesting asa page of 
Bradshaw’s Guide. 

Partly from habit and partly from necessity, I have 
led such a life; the time has passed swiftly, and each 
stage isasclearly marked to me as the succeeding 
ones. But there is one episode in my life that ap- 
pears to me dimly like a half-remembered dream; 
that will in no way be classed with the rest; and yet 
it was the most important of all. I will recall it as 
clearly as I can. 

I was a student of science, und very young. Of 
course, therefore, I was unsettled and given to wild 
theories. Talk of the evils aud pitfalls of army or 
navy, what are these to the influencé of scientific 
study? When the senses themselves turn out delu- 
sive, and the difference between white and black 
vanishes in the hands of the chemical professor, it is 
long before one learns that these are only objective 
relations, that the subjective—But this delays my 
story, and my meaning may be misunderstood. 
After studying in Germany and Italy, I had settled 
for a time in Paris. I was working under a distin- 
guished chemist; and having made some original 
investigations, I was received as a member of the 
Societe X. This society had considerable influence 
in the Paris scientific world, and shortly befure my 
reception it had attracted much popular attention by 
the striking discoveries of some of its members in the 
subject of the artificial production of gems. . 

My lodgings were in the students’ quarter, the 
Quartier Latin. The house was chiefly inhabited by 
students, and it faced an old-fashioned cafe much 
frequented by the young population. I observed the 
students and their ways as I sat after diuner at the 
cafe, but I entered little into their amusements; and 
as each of the many inhabitants of the lodging-house 
was as independent from the others as the barristers 
of an inn, my life was a very solitary one among all 
the laughter and dissipation of the Quartier. My 
mornings were passed in lecture-rooms and laborato- 
ries; then followed dinner at a restaurant, where the 
merry hum of the students’ voices, their frank ges- 
tures and eccentric costumes, were enough to occupy 
my attention and make the meal pass pleasantly; 
then I sat at the door of a cafe, and watched the 
passers-by; then a stroll along the Luxembourg gar- 
dens; achat with the pleasant lively housekeeper of 
the lodging-house, who sat in the evening in the 
porter’s lodge, with her niece and a fat agreeable 
old priest; and then I would shut the cuter door of 
my rooms, and bury myself for the night in my 

. books. I did not lead this solitary life because I 
found the Quartier Latin the undesirable pandemo- 
nium I had heard it described in England. French 
students appeared to me neither better nor worse 
than students elsewhere. They were supreme in 
their own quarter, and one there saw both the worst 
of them and the best. Many were idle and dissipated, 
many were vigorous workers; most were neither one 
nor the other; and the viow of their lives that I had 
learned in England was as true and yet as essentially 
untrue as the views of naval life that one acquires 
from the best naval novels. 1 was solitary from 
taste and from the nature of my objects, which were 
then less popular than now. This loneliness of my 
life had in part to answer for the bizarre adventure 
of which I was socn to be the victim. 

One summer evening | was sitting in the Luxem- 
bourg gardens; it was nearly sunset and there were 
many strollers epjoyivg the coolness of the long 





ing sunrays, and.seemed to filter them of heat. 
The windows of the neighboring houses flamed fit- 
fully like answering signal-lights; the lofty dome of 
the Pantheon rose above likea blue distant moun- 
tain, the gilded cross on its summit flashing in the 
pure bluesky. The scene was beautiful and calm, 
and I was lost in reverie and delight;. for the pure 
sky of Paris, contrasted with the fantastic aspects of 
the glorious city itself, had always for me a peculiar 
and enchanting charm. Suddenly, a large dog rub- 
bed against me, and, as it were, awoke me with a 
nervous start. I instinctively thrast it from me, and 
the animal turned round, and showing a foam-fieck- 
ed mouth, bit me slightly in the hand. A municipal 
guard here hurried up and shot the animal through 
the head. A crowd was attracted by the shot, and 
much sympathy wasexpressed forme. At length an 
individual of striking appearance pushed his way 
between the others, and after ascertaining what had 
happened, told me he could prevent all consequences 
from the bite if I would follow him to the nearest 
chemist’s. His appearance impressed me as that of 
a remarkable man; and having little confidence in 
the usual remedies, I was glad to grasp any chance 
of cure. 

We reached the chemist’s without speaking. My 
companion drew a small case from his pocket, asked 
for some very ordinary substances, and mixed them 
with others from his case. Having thus prepared a 
draught and a powder, he gave me the former to 
drink, and rubbed the latter on the wound. He then 
said there was no longer any danger, and an hour’s 
walk would be advisable. 1 felt my position embar- 
rassing, 80, asking ifhe had leisure to accompany me, 
I was glad that he readily acquiesced. Observing 
that he spoke French with difficulty, and with a 
strong Italian accent, I addressed him in Italian, 
and found I was not mistaken as to his nationality. 
He appeared much pleased to speak his own lan- 
guage, and he was truly eloquent in it, for our talk 
passed from remedies to general science, and we 
found that our tastes and occupations were similar. 
I was charmed with my new acquaintance; our con- 
versation grew more and more interesting; the hour 
passed swiftly; and I pressed him to dine with me. 
He agreed, but left me for a little, promising to 
return. 

I ordered the dinner, and waited for the Italian. 
He soon returned, and I had leisure to examine his 
appearance attentively. He was of medium height, 
and clearly past middle age. His head was singu- 
larly massive, and, except some short stubble at the 
back, had hardly a single hair; but his piercing 
eyes, his shaggy and bright black eyebrows, and the 
vigor and lightness of his movements and gestures, 
contradicted all appearance of age. He was dressed 
with remarkable plainness, but the plainness of a 
Quaker dandy, showing elegance in the nature of 
cloth and linen, though not in cut or ornaments. 

The soup was brought, and we commenced our 
dinner. Our conversation grew animated towards 
dessert—it became, I may say, confidential. I learn- 
ed the principal facts, about my new friend, first, 
that he was a passionately enthusiastic inventor; 
secondly, that he was animated by a deep feeling of 
resentment against the French government, which 
he considered to have cheated him; and against the 
French savanis, who had ignored and professed to 
despise his discoveries. ‘*‘ They accepted my inven- 
tions,” he said of the first, ‘‘and for years they have 
refused to pay me. Should he who racks his brain 
in discovery spend his force for the benefit of 
scoundrels of birboni, who reap all the reward for 
themselves? I tell them they have cannons, and I 
have none, and that is the sole reason I have not my 
rights. They tried to poison me once; they asked 
me to a grand dinner; but I suspected them. I 
know all poisons, and I snap my fingers at them. I 
called in the morning on the agent who had asked 
me. I entered, and found him with one of the diners 
of the night before. ‘ You thought me dead,’ I said. 
‘I salute you, messieurs—do your worst, you will not 
injure me.’ They were stupefied, and I left them 
so.” Against the savants he was less bitter, but 
contemptuous. He spoke of the ridiculous dogma- 
tism of French chemists; of their impotence to 
solve questions which he had solved! of their ignor- 
ing his work, and then by degrees assuming it as 
their own. And I saw that if any opportunity of 
revenge should occur to him, the savants would not 
be forgottan. 

But these unpleasant characteristics were soon 
only subordinate in my impressions; for all other 
feelings were swallowed up in admiration of the dar- 
ing audacity and the penetrating clearness of his 
intellect. He threw light on the darkest problems 
of chemistry; he described to me discoveries that he 
had made; he related the most marvellous cures; he 
told how he had solved problems of analysis through 
the application of one lucid original thought, where 
all the mechanical niceties of the best analysts had 
failed. And I knew enough of medicine and chem- 
istry to recognize that his reasonings were just, 
original, and lucidly penetrating, and that they im- 
plied a vast study of the facts of nature, utilised by a 
marvellous memory, and a still more marvellous 
reasoning power. He disdained all conventionalities 
and etiquette of science; he described conjuring 
tricks which he had accomplished, and was as as- 
tonishing and enthusiastic about them as upon the 
highest problems of science. He seemed to have 
vowed war against the impossible, under whatever 
name, Classification, or repute—to do all that others 
had not attempted, and, still more, al] that otbers 
had failed in. But it may seem improbable that 
such a man should speak sv freely of his discoveries 





to a stranger. True; but, first, our minds were 
analogous in that enthusiasm which fs so rare now- 
a-days; and, secondly, though my friend was mag- 
nificently open, and in appearance sv rich in thought 
and power that he.could afford to waste it as he 
listed, yet he was no fool, and in all matters of really 
important discovery some essential point was left 
obscure—some point sufficiently indicated to com- 
plete the irresistible appearance of truth of the whole, 
was yet left so indistinct as to be utterly useless to 
tue vulgar mind ofa scientific plagiarist. Under all 
his glorious openness there was the wiliness of the 
Italian nature—the wiliness that once conquered the 
world, that now defeats the force of all opposing ty- 
rannies, and can employ the strongest nations for 
Italian aims, 

At length we left the restaurant, and strolled al ng 
the Boulevards. My companion became witty and 
amusing, but still he showed in his conversation the 
prevailing tendencies of his mind. A Frenchman 
accosted him, and spoke to him on some business 
matter connected with his discoveries, and as he 
was speaking, a regiment of sol-liers passed. ‘‘ What 
do you think of their appearance?” said the French- 
man. ‘O, very fine,” said my friend; ‘but my 
father had a saying he often used, ‘ Petit homme, pe- 
tite affaire.’” 

For some days after, we continued to meet and 
talk. At length my friend invited me to his lodg- 
ings. They were in an old house in the cheap quar- 
ter between the. Quartier Latin and the Champ de 
Mars. The street was dull, but there were gardens 
tothe back, and my friend’s windows looked over 
them towards the dome of the Invalides. A long 
dingy passage led past the smoky den of a cobbler, 
who acted as porter, and who directed me by a tor- 
tuous stair to the third floor, where I knocked at a 
rickety door. It was opened by a young woman, 
whom I recognized at the first glance as Italian, and 
who, after calling my friend, was introduced to me 
as his daughter. She seemed about twenty. Her 
clear olive complexion was transparent to a delicate 
vermilion; and her dark eyes, fringed with long 
lashes, and surmounted by perfectly pencilled eye- 
brows, were strongly characterised by a tone of blue; 
her hands and figure were as near perfection as I 
hav> seen. Perhaps this girl more strongly in- 
fluenced me than I have been accustomed to admit 
to myself, and she may have had a more important 
part in the subsequent events than I have been will- 
ing to suppose. She was like her father in expres- 
sion and somewhat in mind; and in the conversation 
that followed his cordial greeting, she entered into 
his ideas intelligently, and seemed to half-worsbip 
his genius. 

The apartment was small, and indicated poverty. 
The household work appeared to be performed alto- 
gether by the daughter, with the exception of the 
cookery, in which her father took part—speaking of 
it with as much originality and as much freedom 
from conventional prejudices as he had shown in 
everything else. He spoke of his discoveries in 
cookery with enthusiasm; he had applied his know- 
ledge of chemistry and his untrammelled originality 
of mind to the subject. He insisted on my staying 
to share their dinner and test his skill. The dish he 
had prepared was excellent, and it was evidently 
particularly wholesome; it was accompanied by a 
bottle of Asti; and we finished with some excellent 
Rosolio, @ liqueur I had not tasted since leaving 
Italy. Perhaps the Rosolio was partly to blame, but 
{ know that no woman ever before made such an 
impression on me as did the Italian’s daughter. The 
first impression is half the battle in such matters; 
and though I was little given to falling in love at the 
first sight of a pretty face, yet, when I left at the 
conclusion of the dinner, I felt there was another 
witchery that drew me to the Italian, perhaps more 
powerfully even than the magic of his conversation. 

Day after day we met, and our intimacy continued 
to increase; I felt more and more impressed with 
the inventor’s originality and power. In his rooms 
were a great number of vials containing chemical 
preparations—for at the time of my acquaintance 
with him he was specially occupied with chemical 
investigations—but it was strange and striking to 
me to see how little apparatus be required. With a 
few glasses and ordinary cooking utensils, he pro- 
duced delicate and astonishing results in dyeing and 
other processes, such as my knowledge of the sub- 
jects assured me were of vast importance and value. 
He showed me contracts, drawn up, but unsigned, 
with the English and French governments, for im- 
portant applications of chemistry and physics to 
military and naval pnrpores; and contracts, also in 
the same state, with private manufacturers and com- 
panies. I was sometimes at the Bourse, for I found 
the excitement of a little dabbling in speculation a 
refreshing change from the seriousness and high- 
flown nature of my usual pursuits. And here, 
among the crowd of speculators and great capitalists 
who talked in eager groups under the pillared por- 
tico, or congregated at the cafes in the place, I 
found my friend was well known, and that he was 
much sought after by promoters of companies, and 
much believed in by them. 

But how, then, it may be asked, was he poor? 
The causes were simple, but peculiar. He was al- 
moet wholly ignorant of English, and his knowledge 
of French was very slight; he was no longer young, 
and had an aversion to learning languages. Hav- 
ing been cheated already in some contracts, his 
character had acquired an overweening tinge of 
suspicion, and he wuuld trust neither interpreter 
nor agent. Moreover, he seemed to care little for 


his power and genius; and he was extremely touchy 
on small points of treatment. So, somehow, though 
considerable wealth was within easy grasp for him, 
he hardly ever completed a bargain, and would draw 
back at the last moment; and he seemed confident 
that none could follow the same reasonings, that 
none could attain the same results; he appeared to 
take apleasure in tantalizing eager speculators; and 
having an iron constitution and exuberant spirits, 
he considered that he could delay as he pleased. 
Perhaps, if any project in bis mind was fixed for 
definite and speedy accomplishment, it was the pro- 
ject of revenge on the government and the savants 
of France, for real or fancied injustice and insult. 

We had been talking one day on that fascinating 
subject, the artificial production of diamonds. We 
had discussed the numerous attempts, the supposed 
successes, and the ultimate undoubted failure of all 
processes that had yet been tried. I had some ideas 
of my own on the subject, and on my stating them, 
the Italian took them up with considerable eager- 
ness and enthusiasm. He met me next day, and 
immediately recurred to the subject; he had evident- 
ly concentrated on it the full force of his marvellous 
penetration and vast knowledge of nature. He 
sketched out to me a scheme of experiment, in which, 
though I recognized the genera! outline of my own 
ideas, I was astonished, and powerless to expiain 
how those vague and confused apprehensions had 
crystallized in his mind into the clear and substan- 
tial reality with which he gave them back to me, 
supported by lucid analogies, and so interwoven with 
undoubted facts and irresistible logic, that they 
seemed possessed of all the characteristics of the 
very strongest scientific probabilify. He insisted, 
however, that the ideas were essentially my own, 
and that it was my proper business to realize them; 
as to himself, he would willingly aid me with his 
advice; but, as I knew, he had already enough that 
was valuable on bis hands. 

I prepared the necessary materials, and placing 
them in a dark cupboard, locked and sealed it—for 
absence of light and freedom from disturbance were 
necessary elements of the process—time, too, would 
be required; for, to produce any perfect crystals, a 
slow process is always inevitable. After a month 
had passed, the Italian entered my room one morn- 
ing, and recommended our ascertaining the progress 
of the experiment. Too agitated myself, I reached 
him the key of the press. He broke the seals, 
opened the door, and reaching in his hand, with- 
drew the glass containing the liquid and transparent 
mixture. With a triumphant exclamation, he hand- 
ed it to me; some twenty small transparent crystals 
were scattered on the bottom. A few simple tests 
proved them to be diamonds. We replaced the glass 
and its contents, and again locked and sealed the 
door, I shall not describe the intoxication of my 
success; such a feeling is indescribable. That even- 
ing, I dined with the Italian and his daughter; she 
shared the secret with us, and I thought her worship 
was not now wholly given to her father. We drank 
to the triumph of knowledge, sang songs, and formed 
projects for future discoveries together, swore eter- 
nal friendship, community of interests, drank to 
confidence in ourselves, and contempt of all bunglers 
in the world. 

A month later, my friend again proposed to ob- 
serve the progress of the process. He asked me for 
thekey. I gave it him, and, standing behind, saw 
him remove the glass from its shelf. He reached it 
to me, and I found the diamonds twice their former 
size. Another month passed, and again he proposed 
an inspection; half instinctively I reached him the 
key. The diamonds had grown to thrice their first 
size; they were now of considerable value. There 
was no need of further proof. The process was per- 
fectly successful. 

That night we talked long, discussing the probable 
consequences of my discovery. The Italian was 
eloquent as usual, and his eloquence fascinated and 
convinced me. I deteriuined to act as he advised, 
and I tully sympathized with the opinions he ex- 
pressed. We determined to give the discovery to the 
world, making no restrictions as to its vse. This 
course would yield me a greater reward in the fame 
and high reputation it would bring, than # patent, 
which, on an article of such uncertain value as the 
diamond, would be harassing to work and difficult to 
sell. Ihad, moreover, enough for my wants, and ve 
looked forward to what discoveries we pleased. 

A meeting of the Societe X. was to be held in a 
few days. My position as a member, and my assur- 
ance that I would announce a discovery of impor- 
tance, obtained for mea portion of the time of the 
society fur that evening, and my name was entered 
on the programme for a paper “On the Artificial 
Production of Precious Stones.” In preparation for 
the meeting, I devoted myself to preyaring my 
paper. I commenced it with a general review of the 
most necessary conditions of the productivn of gews, 
and from this passed to the discussion cf the various 
attempts to produce diamonds; and so gradually, 
and with the help of what I remembered of the argu- 
ments of the Italian, I passed to the description and 
justification of the process of which I was to exhibit 
the successful result. My friend, when the paper 
was finished, took it with him, and the next morn- 
ing returned it enlarged and corrected, with numer- 
ous notes. After translating these into French, I 
was even more astonished than before at the clear- 
ness and irresistible evidence of bis reasoning; and it 
was without any doubt as to the immediate and un- 
questioning acceptance of my discovery that I took 
the completed paper and the diamonds, on the ap- 
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The long room was more than usually filled, and 


several foreign savants were present, besides most of | 


the members of the society. My paper was third on | the Transactions of the Society. The time passed 


the list, but all eyes were turned on me as I entered; 
and it was evident that, from its title and from what 
I had binted about it, my communication was to be 


read, exciting little remark, and at length 1 took my 
place at the table facing the president. He mechan- 
ically touched his bell; but there was no occasion to 
call for silence. I placed the bottle of specimens on 
the table, and began toread. As the splendid and 
convincing reasoning that I owed to the Italian was 
gradually unfolded in the course of the paper, the at- 
tention of the Society became still more earnest; 
and when I showed the bott'e of specimens and con- 
cluded, there was perfect silence for some minutes. 
At length the president rose, and asked if none de- 
sired to speak. A second time he asked the question; 
and then one after another, several of those best 
acquainted with me, rose and spoke in terms of en- 
thusiastic admiration of my discovery. When they 
had done, there was still not a word of criticism or 
doubt. All seemed convinced, or at least to find 
nothing to object to. The president rose again, and 
spoke a few words of praise, alluding to the disin- 
terestedness I had showed, and concluding that all 
that remained was for some of the other members of 
the Society to repeat and confirm my resalts. The 
meeting was then declared at an end; and I hastily 
lett the room, leaving the specimens on the table, 
and observing as I left, that most of the members 
appeared too overcome with astonishment to speak. 

I gained the street, and made my way to the 
Boulevards, my brain on fire with excitement; seek- 
ing movement and life, the glitter of shops and gates, 
the crowded pavements, the brilliant theatres—for 
thus I might escape from the thoughts and the feel- 
ings that, charged with strength and impulse, crushed 
and confused my mind. As the night wore on, and 
the lights became fewer, and the pavement solitary, 
so calmness and quiet entered into my mind, and I 
found in the solitude of the now hushed streets a 
charm as strong and as absorbing as I had found in 
their brilliancy before. I wandered long, and left 
the Boulevards for the still more silent smaller 
streets; and as the dawn approached, and the stately 
towers of churches and the summits of the higher- 
rising buildings grew black against the more and 
more transparent sky, I passed instinctively from 
the newer quarters of the city towards my lodgings 
in the old Quartier Latin. But I walked without 
definitely directing my steps, witout choosing the 
shortest or the longest way; and in passing from 
street to street I seemed only guided in my choice 
by the curiosity or the whim of the moment. For 
this reason, it was no doubt less surprising that one 
of those strange coincidences should now happen to 
me which occur often in most lives. But through 
the acquired skepticism of my nature, it did not 
wear to me the significance that others might have 
attributed to it. AsI traversed the students’ quar- 
ter, I found myselfin the street, and in the shadow 
on the further side, opposite my Italian friend’s ad- 
dress. As I passed, the door silently opened, and 
two men stepped noiselessly out—two men whose 
faces and figures I recognized in the light that struck 
across upon that other side. They were Jewish 
speculators of the most unscrupulous and sordid 
type. Secret and cunning in their relations to oth- 
ers, they were yet well known to be frequently en- 
gaged in vast speculations, and to have immense 
capital at command. But whether they acted for 
themselves alone, or were rather the agents of an 
association of capitalists, was not clearly known, 
though the latter supposition was’ most generally 
accepted. Their faces were wizened and hard, ex- 
pressing only the cold dryness of avarice. Their 
dress was usually shabby, and the passion for trin- 
kets and tinsel common ina closely related class of 
their brethren, in no way showed itself in them. 
But on this night, though I recognized their faces, 
their manner, and their walk, their dress was clear- 
ly a disguise, and seemed a rather clever attempt to 
realize the appearance of ordinary gentlemen. I had 
not observed the Italian ever speak to these sus- 
piciously regarded characters; but nevertheless his 
frequent presence at the Bourse, and the character 
of the house in which he lived, which was not a 
likely one for other speculators to inhabit, made me 
at once conclude that the visit of these men had been 
to him. Had I then believed in the significant na- 
ture of striking coincidences, I might have been 
seriously impressed by my having obtained thus 
accidentally the apparent evidence of some dark 
scheme being engaged in by my strange and clear- 
headed friend. But though much astonished at 
firat, I soon dismissed the occurrence from my mind, 
supposing it had somehow to do with his many 
inventions, and never dreaming that it concerned 
myself, 

Tired with my walk and with the violent emotions 
I had experienced, I slept till late in the morning, 
and then visited my friend. He had already heard 
of my success ;"the papers were full of it, for, besides 
the peculiar importance of the subject, such matters 
attract more of general attention in France, and 
through the quick intelligence and vivid imagina- 
tion of the people, produce a more immediate effect 
than elsewhere. 

The Societe X. was to meet again in a week; and 
I passed a part of the timein the company of my 
friend and his daughter, the one aiding me in the 
preparation of arguments to meet all objections that 
might possibly be made at the meeting, the other 
intoxicating me with the charm of her voice and of 


| evidently favorable effect. 
the event of the evening. The first two papers were | 


ber beauty. The rest I passed at my lodgings, pol- | 
ishing and completing my paper for publication in 


quickly, and the day of meeting arrived. Some ob- | 
jections were proposed, but I answered them with 
Altogether, I was 
thoroughly successful. 

The next morning, as I had given in the paper for 
publication, I was free from work; and before visit- 
ing the Italian, I determined to cross the river to the 
Bourse, as much for change of scene and occupation, 
as in the interest of the trifling speculations I had 
been engaged in, and which, in the absorbing labors 
of the week, I had entirely neglected and almost 
forgotten. So greatly had I been absorbed, that I 
‘had even omitted t» look at the newspapers; and it 
was only afterwards that I ascertained how much 
they had been occupied with my discovery. At the 
Bourse, I attracted much attention. A speculator 
whom I had sometimes spoken with, came up to 
me, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Monsieur has then sworn to 
ruin all the di d-merchants.” I was overcome 
with surprise. Singular as it may seem, this view 
of the question had never occurred to me; while cat 
off from general intercourse, 1 had been absorbed in 
the contemplation of the ecientific magnificence of 
toy discovery. I answered accordingly; and the 
speculator, after hesitating a moment, spoke laugh- 
ingly of the singularity of /es savants, and turned 
from me in evident amusement, and perhaps with 
some contempt. I questioned my Bourse agent and 
some other acquaintances, and found that the dic- 
mond-market had been steadily falling. I got away 
assoon as possible, avoiding the questions with which 
I was importuned by some of those who spoke to 
me. I toid them that the diecovery was now in the 
hands of the Societe X., that the full details would 
be soon published, and that I had no further interest 
in the matter. 

I spoke on the subject of the diamond-market 
when I found the Italian; but he treated it as of no 
importance to us, for the necessary congequence of 
nearly every important practical Giscovery was at 
first to injure some special class. He, moreover, re- 
commended me to refrain from all business or study 
until the next meeting of the Society, which was to 
take place in a fortnight; for he thought that, now 
I had done all that was necessary in the diamond 
matter, I would bo the better of a thorough rest, in 
preparation for the future work: we were to under- 
take together. I thought his advice excellent; and 
we decided to spend the time together making coun- 
try excursions, and so providing a fund of health and 
freshness to draw uponin the fature. My friend’s 
daughter of course accompaniei us in our rambles, 
and many a pleasant day we spent beside the upper 
reaches of the Seine or in the woods of Funtaine- 
bleau. At first, the Italian was in splendid spirits; 
he seemed to enjoy our picnics with all the zest of a 
boy. He cooked the dinners with wonderful dexter- 
ity and most ingenious contrivance. He amused us 
with conjoring tricks; and had always a ready flow 
of jokes, quotations and paradoxical sayings apropos 
of every incident, pleasaut or annoying, of the day. 
Hfs daughter was charming in her manner, but 
seemed a little sad and silent. Ou the whole, the 
time passed delightfally, and I abandoned myself 
wholly to its erjoyment, putting off all serious 
thoughts antil the time of meeting of the Society. 
As this approached, my friend's manner became (I 
now think) alittle more reserved, and I remember 
observing that he looked at me occasionally with a 
somewhat peculiar expression. Perhaps his daugh- 
ter grew a little sadder and more silent towards the 
end; but this perhaps is only a fanciful creation of 
my own wounded vanity. What conscious part she 
played in the whcle unscrupulous scheme of my in- 
genious friend, Iam still ata less to decide; I be- 
lieve, on the whole, she was neither altogether inno- 
cent nor yet altogether guilty. 

We usually returned thoroughly tired, and soon 
after dark. We would separate after a slight supper, 
and I would return to my rooms and sleep soundly 
till the morning, in preparation for another similar 
day. On the day of the meeting of the society, I 
went in the morning to the [talian’s lodgings; I 
found he had left with his daughter very early that 
morning, having packed during the night, and hav- 
ing announced his intention of leaving immediately 
on receiving aletter late in the evening. He had 
left no address. 

I felt surprised that no note or message had been 
left for me. I went back to my rooms with a vague 
fear oppressing me, but trusting that some delaying 
message would stiil afford an explanation of these 
strange appearances. I found no message for me 
yet. Isat and waited in my rooms with the vague 
fear upon me, that, growing more and more oppres- 
sive as the hours dragged slowly on, and increasing 
with the slow course of each successive minute, rose 
atlength to astupefying horror, a blackness of des- 
olation and despair, that numbed all thought and 
sense. I was roused by the darkness of night, the 
lighting of shops and street-lamps, the buzz of pleas- 
ure-seeking students; I started up, and being still 
in time for it, I hastened to the scientitic meeting. 
I was asked many questions that [ felt powerless to 
answer; I understood confusadly that no shadow of 
a result had been obtained from the experiments, 
that other investigations had shown the i:aproba- 
bility of the results I had announced. 1 was half- | 
conscious of innuendoes imputing fraud and im-' 
pudent deception. I alleged illness, which my | 
appearance fally b re out. I mechanically promised 
to justify myself at the next meeting. I wasallowed | 











to escape from the room. I walked hurriedly home; ' 





I wrenched open the cupboard where I had solutions 
in process of digestion, which I had placed there 
with the confident expectation of such results as I 
might wish. No traces of diarnonds appeared in 
them! I dashed the glasses madly on the floor; then 
I tell into a state of stupefaction, slept at length on 
the sofa where I had thrown myself, and awoke late 
the next morning. 

I felt calmer and more collected. The violence of 
my emotions had produced a crisis and a reaction. 
I felt the necessity of cool reflection, and of imme- 
diately deciding on my course. I concealed the 
broken glass; I dressed slowly and carefully, re- 
moving as far as possible the traces of disorder in my 
appearance. I went out to acafo, ate a substantial 
breakfast, and then examined the newspapers while 
smoking the best cigar I could obtain. I found the 
announcement, that for some days it had been sus- 
pected by the diamond-dealers that the late depre- 
ciation in the value of diamonds had been insuf- 
ficiently justified by the recent discovery announced 
by a member of a distinguished scientific society; 
that it was supposed this opinion was owing to pri- 
vate information from certain distinguished savants; 
that it had been discovered that vast quantities of 
diamonds had been bought at their depreciated value 
by a company of unscrupulous and ingenious specu- 
lators, to which several well-known frequenters of 
the B were ted to belong, but as to the 
personnel of which, nothing was yet certainly known; 
that certain information received late on the previous 
evening had confirmed all previous suspicions that a 
deep and ingenious financial plot had been success- 
fully executed, and by such intricate and ingenious- 
ly planned machinations, that it was improbable any 
judicial proofs of conspiracy or fraud could be ob- 
tained; that a member of the scientific world was 
seriously implicated, but appeared to have been im- 
posed upon by others; and that further particulars 
of more definite character would probably ba ob- 
tained before the next impression. 

I saw it all. The ltalian had avenged his real or 
fancied slights and injuries—on the savanta by im- 
posing on them—on the government, through the 
society it had constituted, and more directly by 
executing a vast fraud upon the community, which 
it was impotent to punish or prevent. He had 
snapped his fingers at both. My position in the 
scientific world had made me the tool he required; 
and the means he had used were, to some extent, 
now easy to undersand. He knew enough of the 
Bourse, and was known enough therein, to find 
speculators able and willing to take part in such an 
enterprise. He bad enough knowledge of conjuring 
to introduce the diamonds at our inspections of the 
solution. He had enough charm and fascination at 
his command to quiet all suspicions of mine, and to 
direct my occupations as best suited his scheme. 

But one thing I could never explain—the marvel- 
lous plausibility of the man. I have since mistrust- 
ed all relevant hypotheses, all clearly self-evident 
theories. I have always shuddered when I hear of 
theories of which the several parts support each 
other like the stones of an arch, and are so consistent 
in themselves, and so supported by analogy, that 
they cannot bat be true, All men of science mis- 
trust such theories now—look on thom as useful in 
their place, but separated by a wide gulf from cer- 
tainty and truth. Atthe time of my story, it was 
very different; and those who know of the theories 
then readily accepted, will understand that much 
that could never happen now might have easily hap- 
pened then. 

I started immediately for Switzerland. I changed 
my name, and have wandered in many countries 
since. I never saw or beard of the Italiau again. 
He had sometimes spoken to me of America, during 
the first part of our acquaintance, as the proper 
tield for his inventions. ‘These inventions were un- 
doubtedly genuine, aud the man had an astonishing 
genius; he may bave gone to America, and prosper- 
ed there. His daughter I have seen at Wiesbaden, 
playing au apparently elaborate system at the rou- 
lette table. 








A GERMAN CHRIiSIrMAS. 

None know better how to make “ presents ” or to in- 
vent souvenirs. For a German not to know the birth- 
days and wedding anniversaries of all his intimate 
friends, and not to commemorate them by some token 
of affection, however slight (for the vaiue is nothing 
compared to the sentiment), is a barbarism, a sac- 
rilege. In large families these commemorations, 
reaching from the grandparent to the yearling babe, 
and extending out to all dear friends, kept up, of 
course, an almost continuous exercise of kindly at- 
tentions and forethought; and the Germans have 
quite universally a peculiar tact of clothing these 
beautiful little things with dramatic surprise, so as 
to render the ‘‘ manner” infinitely more precious 
than the “matter.” The lowliest village school- 
master’s birthday is known to all his rustic flock, and 
his cottage on that day is asbrine of pilgrimage to all 
the littie feet of the hamlet. Flowers, books, cheeses, 
loaves of bread, embroidered slippers, chickens, 
geese, even young pigs, are showered in upon him. 
He ia decked with bouquets, and his humble home 
garlandec within and without; he is addressed in 
original doggerel, and serenaded with music and 
dancing. And thus, also, fares the village pastor; 
and all these things are done so heartily, so joveusly, 
as to be evidently spontaneous, never ceremonious 
—as much ajoy to the donors as to the recipients. 
Add to these domestic occasions the public festive 
days of the church and the state, and you can ima- 
gine that Gorman life has holidaya enough. 


A SINGULAR IMPOSTOR. 

Towaris the close of the 18th century, a personage 
appeared in Paris, who created at once an extraordi- 
nary excitement in that excitable capital. He called 
himeeif the Count St. Germain. The part he under- 
took to play was one that required almost incredible 
audacity, coolness, address and ability, but the so- 
called count united all these qualities. He started 
with his pockets full of money, a handsome face and 
person, an agreeable address, a sumptaous wardrobe, 
elegant manners, never failing flow of language and 
briiliant wit. He no sooner made his appearance, 
than he became the sole topic of talk in the court 
circles. The upper-ten gossips eagerly asked—‘ Is 
he a small or a large man? Is he bandsome or 
ugly?” To which his credulous admirers replied 
with perfect seriousness, “* He is a demon born in the 
ruins of Memphis, and educated in the heart of the 
Pyramids. He works wonders; he cures the dying 
and raises the dead; he composes sovereign panaceas; 
he has the gift of enchantment. He acatters gold 
and diamonds about him by bandsfull.” 

In one of the parties in the Hotel St. Florentin, 
which he nightly attended, he was asked if he had 
ever seen the Wandering Jew. (He profeesed to be 
several centuries old, having found the Elixir of Life.) 

“{[ knew the Wandering Jew very well,” he re- 
plied. ‘The blasphemer had the impudence to bow 
to me just as he was starting to make the tour of the 
world. Of course, I cut him-dead.” 

*©Count, who is the author of the brilliant sonata 
you played on the harpsichord?” 

**I don’t know. Itis a chant of victory I heard 
eyecuted at Rome, on the day of the Emperor Tra- 
jan’s triamph.” 

“Count, let me beg you to be indiscreet fur once. 
Which of the charming pagans of antiquity were you 
most partial to?” 

“Tucretia, Aspasia and Cleopatra.” 

One fine day the Count St. Germain disappeared 
forever from Parisian society, where he hadi sbone 
among the most brilliant men and beautiful women 
of the 18th century. His birth was a secret; his life 
and death a mystery. 











Our Curious | Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA.—The phos- 
phorescence of the sea is a beautifal phenomenon to 
those who can enjoy the sight of it; but it is too 
frequently observed under uncomfortable circum- 
stances. It has been a puzzling phenomenon, too; 
but naturalists have come to the conclusion that it 
is produced by animalcules that areexcited to lami- 
nosity under certain circumstances, chiefly when the 
water is agitated. It has, however, lately been 
shown that the phosphorescence is brightest and the 
sparks most numerous immediately preceding an 
atmospheric disturbance. So the little animaicules 
are to be included in that long list of organisms that 
feel the approach of bad weather. The professor, M. 
Decharme, who observed the coincidence, has been 
studying the creatures and their shining propen- 
sities. He finds that they are visible in the day- 
light with a glass magnifying about forty times, and 
then they appear as lentiform bodies trom two to four 
millimetres in diameter, of transparent nature, and 
more diaphanous at the centre than towards the 
periphery. They lived in a bottle for several weeks, 
and lit themselves up when the water was shaken or 
stirred, or whenever a small quantity of exciting 
fluid, gicohol or acid, was introduced into it. 








FRENCH FORGERIES.— When photography became 
established as a practical art, it was found that bank- 
notes printed with black ink lent themselves too 
readily to the machinations of the forger. There- 
upon, the bank of France determined to emp loy blue 
ink, which baffies the photographic imitator, and to 
have some engraved device or other on both surfaces. 
This plan has been completely successful. In regard 
to other modes of falsification, an experienced chem- 
ist is constantly employed in studying all new dis- 
coveries that may perchance be brought into requisi- 
tion, in order to devise means of averting roguery. 
Forgery of the notes is now extremely rare. On one 
occasion, three persons attached to a deposed royal 
prince were found to have been concerned in a deep- 
laid scheme of note-forgery; a packet containing 
twelve false notes of one thousand trancs cach was 
presented to be cashed, but the fraud was detected in 
time to avert loss. About 1853, a more determined at- 
tempt upon the bank was made. False one hundred 
franc notes came to the bank with great rapidity and 
regularity. They were so aimirably executed that 
no banker, money-changer, or trader couli detect 
the fraud, and therefore no reason presented iteclf 
for refusing to take them in the ordivary way of 
trade. The experts at the bank alone detected them 
by means of a tiny black spot near the figure of Mer- 
cury. For eight years continuously did these notes 
make their appearance, defying all endeavors on the 
part of the authorities to discover the malefactors. 
The benk did not like to make the fraud known, lest 
it should shake the confidence of the public in the 
one hundred franc notes generally. At last the 
clever scoundre! was discovered ; he was an engraver, 
and it was found thet he had successfally put into 
circulation false notes to the value of nearly two 
hundred thousand francs. His end was strange and 
horrible. Transported to Cayenne in 1862, he tried 
| to escape into the Dutch settlements; faint and ex- 
| hausted, be became fast embedded in the thick slimy 
| mud of a river, and was there eaten alive by crabs! 
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THIS AND THAT. 


We have received a “‘ Manifesto from W. S. Godbe 
and E. L. T. Harrison,” relating to a new movement 
in the Mormon church, which movement, if it 
amounts to anything, must work a radical change, 
and take Mr. Brigham Young from his lofty perch 
as the Great Spiritual Head. After much exercise 
of mind, and waiting prayerfully for the Divine 
light to assure them, the two received the light they 
sought, and learned, that, though Bro. Brigham 
had been traly called by the “direct providence of 
God” to preside over and rule their people, “his 
course in building up a despotic, priestly rule in the 
church, was contrary to the will of the Heavens,’’ 
calling evidently for reform. For the mere statement 
of this simple difference, the two newly-inspired 
ones were deposed, and Brigham made fresh declara- 
tion of the omnipotence of his will, and the danger 
of opposing it. Having been thus deposed and ex- 
communicated, they, in their new liberty, set forth 
the fact of the movement. The leader has not yet 
risen, but many are looked for. The object of the 
movement is to preserve, and not to destroy, Mor- 
monism, which is an encouraging feature, and to 
“enlarge her creed so that she can become the 
nursing-mother of millions, instead of the controller 
of the few.” The new movement kindly tolerates 
all creeds, adopting the motto, ‘‘ Charity for all,” 
and doing away with the term “ Gentile,” its policy 
being to make the new Zion the place of all others 
on the face of the earth where mere difference of 
creed has the least power to separate man from his 
brother man. This reads very well for the new 
Zion: ‘She will sscribe all wickedness to igno- 
rance, false edu cation, unfortunate surroundings, and 
more than all to inherent tendencies to good or evil 
derived from parentage at birth. While she will 
teach that all are responsible for making the best 
use of such intelligence and perceptions of good as 
they do possess, she will contend that tendencies to 
good or evil are not equally strong in all men—that 
with some it is far easier to do right than it is for 
others, and that the wicked should be viewed as the 
unfortunate, who require more love and care than 
‘those that are whole and need not a physician.’ ” 
But the new Zion clings to polygamy, though it will 
only “ maintain or encourage it so far as it is prac- 
tised within the highest conditions of purity, delica- 
cy and refinement! It will assert that pure affection 
on both sides can alone sanctity this or any other 
kind of marriage, and will, therefore, oppose all mar- 
riage from a cold sense of religious duty, as it will all 
marrying for the mere accumulation of families. 
* * * * Above all things, the movement will 
strongly assert the necessity of the highest apprecia- 
tion of wo nan, and of her highest development and 
culture, as the only basis of a high civilization.” We 
think this sort of Mormonism will satisty such pure 
men as Mr. Colfax, or Sumner, or Beecher, for poly- 
ga‘ny on such principles is as pure as those free-love 


movements which take in so many of our first people. 

As soon as the movement is established, an effort 
should at once be made to have it recognized. 

There seems to be one point whereon all unite, 

| the abuee of the franking privilege, and the neces- 

sity for some remedy by the present Congress. 

¥ Tuousands of people transact business through its 

agency who have no more claim upon it than the 

farthest outsider, and more than half the expense 





for transporting the mails is incurred by political 
bummers and tricksters, whe find members of Con- 
gress mean enough to sell’ or lend their privilege, 
with the full knowledge that they are swindling the 
people. It was a condition of honor in old times to 





have performed some act or occupied some position 
to merit the franking privilege. It was given to re- 
tiring presidents, and the widows of presidents, but 
the number was limited and the expense small. 
Now, with looser ideas of honesty, the number has 
increased to an army, and everything is franked for 
everybody, from a cooking stove to a penny whistle, 
comp:ratively speaking, though the statement is not 
much exaggerated. We read of boots, dresses and 
toys being franked, while of printed matter the 
mails groan and heave—and surely there is often 
reason why they should heave—with the speeches of 
politicians that have no more interest or irfinence 
than a last year’s almanac. The mail-bags are 
plethoric, also, witu printed matter sent for private 
or party ends, which is fully as culpeb'e, and those 
who pass in the world for honest men, and who 
would scruple to pick a man’s pocket, are found 
cheating the government by the extension of a right 
that they should be deprived of as a penalty. It is 
an argument in favor of rejecting prejudiced men 
from the jury box, that they are in interest. There 
is no power, however, to challenge, when the case of 
the frank comes up for judgment in Congress, and 
there is hardly enough exhibition there of honesty 
in anything to warrant hope of reform, but the peo- 
ple expect it, and we are glad to see they are calling 
for it. There is another hope, also, that Mr. 
Jenckes’s civil service bi may be considered, and 
that the movement of Mr. Bingham to prevent 
members of Congress from interfering with local 
appointments, may find favor. There is rcom enough 
for reform everywhere, and we trust it may be at- 
tempted somewhere, and the abovenamed are capital 
to begin with. 





Apropos of reforms, there is a little stir just now 
regarding a change in the law regulating private in- 
sane hospitals, or calling for the enactment of laws 
holding them to a more rigid accountability. Much 
has been written about mad-houses, and abuses con- 
nected with them, from the time of Monk Lewis, 
and much truth has been doubtless told about them. 
Charles Reade has ventilated and pretty well aired 
the subject in “‘ Very Hard Cash,” and has warmly 
exercised public opinion regarding it over the water. 
Here in our own country the question is assuming 
grave importance whether a person can be taken 
from his or her home on the merest complaint, as 
some, it is averred, have been, and incarcerated in 
an institution, that, on the plea that it is a medical 
establishment, may be, nevertheless, and none the 
less, a prison. This will probably form a theme for 
discussion by the coming legislature. The subject 
should be well considered. There are so many cases 
constantly occurring of married unhappiness, and 
children’s willfalness, and outrageous cupidity, all 
of which, with those disposed, might be, and doubt- 
less sometimes are, made the occasion for removing 
some obnoxious party, that the law must be made to 
meet outrages of such character, and the better way 
to meet them is to prevent them. To do this aboard 
of public examiners should pass upon the merits of 
each case, and in no instance allow the requirement 
to be evaded. We believe that within the jurisdic- 
tion of Massachusetts these institutions are honest— 
** indifferent honest,’ at least—but none are too good 
in this world, and a little care will not hurt the 
honest. They will rather court it as an ordeal by 
which their virtues may shine the brighter; such 
would, besides, free them from responsibility and 
place it, beyond dispute, upon the law officers them- 
selves. 





We heard, the other day, in a public discourse, a 
new theory advanced regarding tbe “future state” 
of animals--or the state to which they pass from the 
natural world, and the sense in which they are im- 
mortal. It was that the higher absorbed the lower, 
as in the fact that man was but a little lower than 
the angels, and became an angel by absorption, and 
therefore the spirits of animals did not die, but were 
taken up into the superior nature of man, which be- 
came imbued to a degree with the instincts and 
attributes—refined and softened—by the change, or 
resurrection. Wespeak of this simply to describe a 
scene that we saw a short time since, where we 
fancied we saw this illustrated. Two men were 
driving teams through one of our streets—iong, car- 
avan sleds—a short distance apart, on the first of 
which were perhaps a dozen boys, whom the driver 
had permitted to ride. They were as happy as one 
might ever see, and the driver appeared as happy as 
any of them, bis face radiant with pleasure. As the 
other team came along, a little fellow of sume twelve 
years attempted to get upon the sled, when the 
driver gave him acruel cut upon the back with his 
whip, that sent him writhing tu the sidewalk. We 
saw it all in a minute. Here was evidence that 
seemed to prove the absorbing theory. The absorp- 
tion in one instance had been transmutation into 
humanity, the other, the snarling, mangy, biting 
dog, had remained just as he was—a disgrace to man- 
hood, and no credit to doghood. 





SILVER IN NEVADA —Since the Giscovery of sil- 
ver in Nevada, in 1859, no less than 150 miils have 
been erected, and from the various mines an aggre- 
gate of 135,000,000 has been taken. 





TRUE.—The more fully evils are cast out of our 
own hearts and lives, the better shall we be prepared 
to assist others to be delivere:t from their evils. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


Luck AND PLUCK; or, JOHN OAKLFY’S INHERIT- 
ANCE. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of * Ragged 
Dick,” “ Fame and Fortune,” etc. Boston: Lor- 
ing, Publisher. 

Mr. Alger, being one of the most acceptable of the 
correspondents of our publications, has on many oc- 
casions received our praise, and his present work, 
that was published serially the past year in Ballou’s 
Monthly, entitles to further mention as a most suc- 
cessfal writer for boys. No story that we ever pub- 
lisbed received warmer commendation than this un- 
der notice—** Luck and Pluck.” John Oakley, the 
hero, is a manly little fellow, an example of integ- 
rity and truth for all boys to follow, to 
hoped, a like success, or, better than that, an ap- 
proval in their own consciences for having done their 
duty, which is better than mere riches. The inci- 
dents of the story are ingenious and exceedingly 
we}l wrought, and the whole machinery of the evente, 
to the triumphant finale, runs as smoothly as a loom, 
the web being as perfect. The discomfiture of Mrs. 
Brayton and her boy Ben, by the restoration of John 
to his rights, excites exultation mm every reader. The 
book is finely produced, and is a suitable present for 
any good boy. 

Frost's LAws AND By-LAWS OF AMERICAN So- 

_ CIETY. A Condensed and Thorough Treatise on 
Etiquette and its Uses in America. Containing 
Plain and Reliable Directions for Deportment in 
Every Department of Life. By S. A. Frost, author 


of “ Frost’s Letter-Writer,” etc. New York: Dick 
& Fitzgerald. 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

How To CooK AND How TO CARVE. Giving Plain 
Directions for Preparing, Covuking and Serving, 
with the Greatest Economy, Every Kind of Dish, 
from the simplest to the most difficult. Also, How 
to Carve all sorts of Meat, Poultry, Game and Fish. 
New York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 


For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

The * B. O. W.C.” A Book for Boys. 
thor of “ The Dodge — ” etc. 
ton: Lee & Shepard 
Lee & Shepard bear off the palm as publishers of 

juvenile books. Whenever a new book for young 
people is placed upon our table, glowing with the 
beauty of print and illustration, it is almost unnec- 
essary to look at the imprint to learn its source, and 
so of the merits of a work; they never publish works 
that have not the highest literary ability to commend 
them. The present work is in proof of all these ex- 
cellences. The author of ‘‘The Dodge Club” has 
brought his peculiar talent and humor to the pro- 
duction of a capital book for boys, comprehending, 
under the doings of the “ B. O. W.C.,” a variety of 
adventures, funny, startling and pathetic, that will 
make it intensely interesting to the boyish reader. 


By the au- 
lilustrated. Bos- 


SABBATH SONGS FOR CHILDREN'S WORSHIP. A 
New k of Hymns and Tunes for Sabbath 
Schools. By Leonard Marshall, Director of Music 
at the Srenseat Temple Church, Boston, assisted 
by G. Proctor and Samuel’ Burnbam. With 
Suggestive Exercises for Sabbath School Concerts. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Mr. Leonard Marshall, the editor of this little book 
of sacred songs, is a well-known musical teacher, 
composer and director, of Boston, and has brought 
his best judgment to this little compilation. Assist- 
ed by Messrs. Proctor and Burnham, both well 
known in the musical world, he has produced a book 
deserving a place in every Sunday school in the 
country for the elevated standard of its music and 
the sound and healthy tone of its sentiment, a com- 
plete avoidance having been observed of the weak 
and vapid compositions that go to make up too many 
of our juvenile singing-books. They deserve the 
thanks of all, and we trust a return will be meted to 
them commensurate with the service done. We be- 
lieve in singing ‘‘ with the spirit, and with the under- 
standing, also.” 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard have completed arrange- 
ments for publishing the complete works of Charles 
Sumner, in ten elegant crown 8vo. volumes, to be is- 
sued by subscription. 


NEw Mosic.—W. H. Cundy, No, 135 Washington 
street, has published No.1 of an edition of popular 
music. It contains 25 pieces, and sells for 35 cents 
what would cost $800 if purchased by the piece. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Washington 
street have just published the following new music :— 
‘* When Sparrows build,” a song; ‘*‘ What’s my Love 
like?” a song; ‘Silver Bells,” as sung by the Zavis- 
towski sisters; ‘‘ Florence Schottische;” ‘The 
White Rose Polka;” “‘ Dance Music from Hamlet;” 
the first being a waltz. ‘“ Turning of the Tide,” a 
eong; 
‘*Horse-fly, come tickle me,” a song and dance; 
“The Whippoorwill’s Song;” “This Magic Wove 
Scart,” asong; and “The Flashing Jewel Polka,” 
redowa. 

HOWE's Musical MonTHLY.—Part No. 6, is is- 


sued and contains 22 pieces of rare and good music 
for only 35 cents. 


THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAO.—A Winch, 505 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, has just published this 
standard almanac for 1870. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION.--This excellent paper is a 
regular visitor to our table, and always contains 
sumething of interest to all classes. It is one of the 
best publications of its kind, and cannot do other- 
wise than prosper. Ellictt, "Thomes & Talbot, Pnb- 
lishers, Boston, Mass. Terms, $4 per year. '— East 
Liverpool ( Ohio) Democrat. 





AN ENLARGEMENT. —The AMERICAN UNION, one 
of the best weekly journals in this country has b2en 
enlarged several columns, and yetthe price remains 
thesime. $250 per year, or six cents single copies. 


win, it is) 


‘Dance Music from Hamlet,” a galop;. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


EMBROIDERIES, LACF8 AND LINENS.—It is the 
style, this winter, to use considerable embroidery on 
under-clothes, skirts and dresses, and Jordan, Marah 
& Co., Nos. 242 to 250 Washington street, have a 
superior assortment of just such goods as ladies love 
to look at, and dearly love to wear. In addition to 
embroideries, the same firm has such a stock of laces 
as few stores in Buston can show. Point lace for 
trimming dresses is an expensive luxury such as but 
few can afford; but it will wear for years, and the 
same lace can be used on half a dozen different suits 
We saw, last week, a ball dress at Jordan, Maresh & 
Co.’s, trimmed with point lace, that excited the ad- 
miration of half the women of Boston. It was a del- 
icate shade of blue silk, with long trail, low neck, 
and overskirt to match. It cost about $350, com- 
plete, and was called cheap by those who are judges 
of such things. 

The same firm have a large stock of linen goo's, 
such as initial handkerchiefs, and complete embroi- 
dered linen sets which are worth immediate attention. 


CHRISTENING THE CROCKERY.—Mrs. Maud Gur- 
ney Stanton has created anotker furore in New York, 
eclipsing even that produced by her monogram din- 
her party of last season. The Sun calls the occasion 
“Christening the Crockery,” and details the affair at 
length. There were twenty guests who sat down to 
breakfast at a table covered with white silk bound 
with pink satin. Every article of China used at the 
breakfast was purchased in Dresden by Mrs. Stanton, 
having been made to order at the royal factories 
The principal set comprises 250 pieces of light fawn 
color, each separate piece or article being embellished 
with a painting on a blue ground. The shapes of the 
plates, dishes, cups and urns are very unique and 
novel—the most delicate, exquisite and recherche 
little affuirs ever seen in America. The quality of 
the china is of course very fine, and by holding a 
plate or cup to the light, it becomes as clear as am- 
ber. The soup plates are square in shape—the latest 
foreign style—and decorated in the most elegant 
manner. Fifteen courses were served. 


RounpD Hats —Round hats are more worn than 
bonnets this season, even by the middle-aged; and 
never have they been more showy than now, or more 
costly. The latest styles have the crowns very high 
and small at the tep; somewhat of a sugar-loaf shape. 
This shape becomes the youthful and pretty face, but 
detracts from a plain face, and should jnot be worn 
by those whose features are irregular. The low crown 
hats are much worn, and are more becoming to the 
majority of ladies than the high, and are prettier, 
when neatly and richly trimmed. 

An elegant round hat is of black velvet, and is 
trimmed with black lace, velvet and black ostrich 
plumes. The centre feather is long and curling, 
falling below the neck; and, gracetully worn, is one 
of the most attractive hats ot the sexson. 


ALEXANDRE'’S Kips.—A novelty in these kid 
gloves is brought out and much admired. The finest 
of black kid is beautifully embroidered with real gold 
thread, from original designs. Usually there are but 
two branches wrought upon the back, but these new 
gloves have three, and two imitation flounces at the 
wrist. They are in two buttons, and will be much 
worn by those desiring dark gloves, as they are 
stylish, and the gold will not tarnish. These gloves, 
as well as other colors in Alexandre’s, are seamless 
at the side. But this is nothing new; yet there is an 
improvement on the former seamless glove. The 
thumb of the new ones is not cut out, but extends 
the entire length to the top, making the seam straight 
that joins the thumb to the back of the glove. There 
is a new shade, the coral, in kids, to match the del- 
icate shade of coral silk. This shade is very beautiful 
in gaslight. The purple gloves wrought with white 
silk are pretty, and the seamless can be had in all 
colors; the advantage is that there is never a rip at 
the sides. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A lovely Indiana 
girl, finding two of her lovers quarrelling abont her 
in her father’s parlor, seized them by their back bair, 
and after knocking their heads together several 
times, shoved both out of the front door, and told 
them never to darken it again.——The maddest man 
in Indiana lives at Paltoka. He told his wife he was 
going down cellar to commit suicide, and did go 
down stairs and fire a broadside into the pork barrel. 
His wite kept right on knitting, and after a while the 
man came upstairs, swearing that the woman hadn’t 
got any feeling ——A feliow who tried to induce a 
girl of twelve to elope with bim from San Francisco 
was persuaded to withdraw his attentions; by means 
of a cane laid over his shoulders by the indignant 
parent, as he skipped down the street.——A Detroit 
girl recently attempted to kiss a waiter at one of the 
city hotels, and was informed by the proprietor that 
she must respect the men about the house, or leave. 
——An unexpected divorce case was brought before 
a Wisconsin court just as the crier was proclaiming 
adjournment. The judge set down bis hat, the clerk 
opened his book, and in five minutes the decree was 
recorded.—* Lady” Ainslee wore, at a recent re- 
ception, a dress made by the Paris man-milliner, 
Worth. When his bill is receipted, he will be worth 
$2300 more than he is now.—The queens of fashion 
have decided that brown hair shall resume its legit- 
imate sway. 
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LIFE AND IMY 


BY ABBA iu. T 


Upon the vernal velve! 
Of life, a little baby + 
And him two angels b 
And o'er him tender 
He lay beneath thetr + 
The loveliest of living |! 
The bee that's cradled 
Hath no euch tent of» 
For love had won hin, .. 
And round bim all its 
And Heaven Its own \ 
Bo angels o'er his cra: 
And curtain him with 


And one to other whis 
* Rweet sister, yield 
And let the darling on 
The breast of Immo, 
The earth is ever dark 
His budded sweetness 
1 fear me if he tarry b 
He will lees beautiful 
On Dis celestial birthdes 
We gather him to usa. 
Service he hath alreav: 
To praise our God two - 
And imaged the redee: 


Then Life, in aweet an’ 
Made answer, holdin 
“TI would not for myself 
Return him in the da 
Not for the sudden, bri, 
Of knowledge in his ba 
Not for the broad andt 
Of his youth's confide: 
Not for the glory of hir 
The pathos of his even 
O, not for Life's sake, ! 
My sister who all fear 
And God's high will fo 


“ For Love's sake let th-: 
For though to her hi 
Would be a large and ' 
For holy hope and tr 
Accord to her the amp!: 
His lengthened life be). : 
Forbid not that his fee: 
The pathway trod by ¢. 
Fear not thatin the li . 
He shall not, though ! 
And pass from anguis) 
Bearing on his heroic 
The marks of the succ’: 


Then Immortality rep!: 
O, sweet unto angel. . 
Is the soft wonder of ti. 
When she is welcom- 
A stranger linked by ® 
And dear alliance to t) 
fome mystic fellowsh! 
Rome closer tie than ¥ 
Farewell, sweet babe! 
In paradise thy sweet: 
Still live beneath a clo 
Atill lift to heaven a t+ 
And long for Immorta! 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIFE AND IMMORTALITY. 





BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 


—~ 





Upon the vernal velvet marge 
Of life, a little baby slept, 
And him two angels had in charge, 
And o’er him tender vigil kept. 
He lay beneath their soft white wings, 
The loveliest of living things, 
The bee that's cradled in a rose 
Hath no such tent of soft repose; 
For love had won him to the world 
And round him all its sweetness furled, 
And Heaven its own would not forego, 
So angels o’er his cradle bow 
And curtain him with wings of snow. 


And one to other whispered low, 
** Sweet sister, yield the child to me,, 
And let the darling only know 
The breast of Immortality, 
The earth is ever dark and cold, 
His budded sweetness to unfold, 
I fear me if he tarry here, 
He will less beautiful appear 
On his celestial birthday, when 
We gather him to us again. 
Service he hath already done, 
To praise our God two hearts hath won 
And imaged the redeeming Son.”"’ 


Then Life, in sweet and tender tone, 
Made answer, holding fast the child, 
“TI would not for myself alone 
Return him in the darkness wild. 
Not for the sudden, bright uprise 
Of knowledge in his baby eyes, 
Not for the broad and blissful scope 
Of his youth's confidence and hope, 
Not for the glory of his prime, 
The pathos of his evening time. 
O, not for Life’s sake, but for Love's, 
My sister who all fear removes, 
And God's high will for aye approves *’ 


“ For Love's sake let the babe remain; 

For though to her his burial mound 

Would be a large and fair domain, 
For holy hope and trust profound, 

Accord to her the ampler field, 

His lengthened life below would yield. 

Forbid not that his feet should run 

The pathway trod by God the Son, 

Fear not that in the lists with sin 

He shall not, though he suffers, win, 

And pass from anguish into rest, 

Bearing on his heroic breast 

The marks of the successful test.’* 


Then Immortality replied, 
O, sweet unto angelic eyes, 
Is the soft wonder of the Bride, 
When she is welcomed to the skies. 
A stranger linked by some unknown 
And dear alliance to the Throne, 
Some mystic fellowship of pain, 
Some closer tie than we can gain, 
Farewell, sweet babe! I may not yet, 
In paradise thy sweetness set. 
Still live beneath a clouded sky, 
Still lift to heaven a tearful eye, 
And long for Immortality !"’ 
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Through Deeps to Heights: 


KATHARINE LAING’S TWO LOVES. 





BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





CHAPTER I. 


HE girl sat alone in her room, 
for she had Gismissed her maid, 
whose curious eyes hada trying 
effect upon her nerves. She 
must be utterly alone to-night 
—for the last time in her life, 
she thought, with a half smile. 

She carefully drew the cur- 
tains, glancing out hopefully on 
the tlear, starlit sky as she did 
8», for that sky gave promise of 
brightness on the morrow. 

She went back to her seat in 
the large lounging-chair by her 
writing table, and as she went, 
she kept murmuring: 

“ Blessed is the bride that the 
sun shines on.” Then with a faint laugh, she said, 
‘*T must be getting nervous.” 

She looked young, even for her years, and the was 
barely nineteen, but for all the youth in her appear- 
ance, there was a hint of real character in the finely 
cut mouth and chin, and the well-formed hazel eyes 
had so frank au outlook with them, that you would 
have trusted their owner instantly, and detested any 
one who should deceive her. 

Perhaps a girl may be pardoned a little timid 
thought of her future on the night before her mar- 
riage, and Katharine Laing’s wedding sun would 
svon dawn. 





She looked at the clock and ccunted the hours | 
with a balf shudder as she did so. 

“The day has already begun,” she said, leaning 
forward her forehead until it rested on the cold mar- 
ble of the table, ‘‘and before it ends I shall be Mrs. 
Donzil. O, I would give my fortune to know what 
the future has in store for me!” 

The words were uttered with a wild and passionate 
emphasis that would not have flattered the bride- 
groom, could he have heard them, and as they left 
the girl’s lips it seemed to her that some one else had 
spoken them. Was not her choice free? Had not 
the heiress chosen among all her suitors the one man 
whom she could love? ‘The future, since he had ! 
whispered his first words of love in her ear, had | 
glowed with such a roseate color as made her pulses | 
throb to think of it; it had never gloomed for one | 
moment when he had been near, and now, within a! 
few hours of her wedding, a sudden and dreadful ; 
darkness had settled down upon her soul. 

In vain she tried to recall the glowing words and 
pictures that had lived with such life before her for 
the past few months;—in vain, for a deathly gray- 
ness was upon her, and it brought with it a physical 
sensation of suffocation; she gasped for breath, and 
staggered to the window, throwing up the sash and 
leaning far out into the cool night air. The loose 
hair on her temples was lifted and caressed by the 
wind, and the burning mouth panted less painfully; 
but still the hand, on which flashed Denzil’s engage- 
ment ring, pressed itself upon the oppressed heart. 

The door opene1 quickly, and the curious maid 
looked in, saying: 

** Beg your pardon; did you call me?” 

**No; do not come here again unless I ring,” her 
mistress answered, constraining her voice to an even 
tone, and feeling causelessly angry at the interrup- 
tion. The atmosphere about Katharine Laing seem- 
ed charged with electricity—it was brooding above 
her like a huge monster waiting to crush her. 

“I did not know I was superstitious—I did not 
know I possessed nerves at all,” she thought, trying 
feebly to smile at her own folly. ‘‘The housekeeper 
would say it was an omen, but I don’t believe in such 
things.” 

She paused in her walk at « little table whereon a 
servant had left the untasted supper of coffee and 
toast, and she drank a cup of the dark, strong liquid, 
controlling her hand to’return the empty cup with a 
firm motion. 

** One word, one smile of his would drive all this 
unhappiness away,” she went on in a half-articulate 
voice, to herself. ‘ Will he always have the wish to 
drive pain from me?” . 

Her nerves were steadier; the faint, strange feel- 
ing was decreasing; she sat down and opened her 
portfolio, drawing from thence a picture of her be- 
trothed husband, and as she looked at it, a soft and 
vivid light overspread her fsce, the pure lips showed 
a8 slight curve that was hardly a smilo, but something 
sweeter. Meeting the full glance from the pictured 
eyes, a sentence was recalled to her mind, a sentence 
once repeated to her in grave, earnest tones: 

“Whether you ever love me or not, God keep you 
from loving Eustace Denzil.” 

But the words had but little power for her now, 
though she knew Mr. Seyton would never have ut- 
tered them had he not fully believed them. Now 
she was gazing into the dark deeps of eyes which 
henceforth will govern her life, for good or ill. With 
a sigh she replaced the picture, and quietly disrob- 





' ing, laid herself down on the bed, lying very quiet 


through the remaining hours, but not sleeping a 
moment. Her wide open eyes watched the darkness 
soften into gray, they caught the first bright light of 
the pew morning, and the golden sunlight streamed 
calmly over her bed before she moved from the 
trancelike stillness of her attitude. 

She went down stairs earlier than usual, and wan- 
dered ,over the grounds, secretly saying good-by to 
every nook which held some reminiscence of child- 
hood. They were to come back here after their 
European tour, but she could not realize that, yet. 

** Gnod-morning, my Gear,” said her aunt, from the 
piazza, when she sauntered toward the house again. 
** Come here and let me kiss Miss Laing once more,” 
Then, as Katharine silently offered her cheek, she 
continued, ‘ But you shouldn’t be out in this dew, 
child—what if you should take cold? what if your 
nose should be red, as it invariably is if you have the 
slightest cold, you know?” 

* Powder it,” said Katharine, thoughtfully rub- 
bing that member, and hardly hearing her aunt’s 
words, for all her life seemed to be thronging back 
upon her now, as she stood at the threshold of an- 
other existence. 

** Don’t be ridiculous,” said Mrs. Bassett. ‘‘ You 
know you'd whiten everybody who kissed you. 
Come into the house; the ceremony is at twelve, and 
you’ll want four hours to dress in, surely.” 

Katharine was by no means insensible to the re- 
quirements of dress, but fur four mortal hours to be 
deprived of the privilege of sitting down was too 
great a sacrifice, and Mrs. Bassett was in panics un- 
til the last orange blossom had been deftly arranged 
by the French maid, and Katharine Laing stood for 
the last time before her mirror. In the natural fiut- 
terings of that hour, there came to her an exultant 
pulsation as she saw her reflection in the glass, for 
it was assuredly beautiful; if her features were not 
perfect, there was a light greater than that of mere 
chiselling upon them now. She looked long and ear- 
nestly, not with vanity, but with a prayer in her 
heart that he might always love that face; then ske 
turned away and was conducted down stairs. At 








the foot of the staircase Denzil stood awaiting her, 


and the warm, firm touch of his hand over hers as it 
rested on his arm, the swift, strong light of his ad- 
miring eyes acted like wine upon ber, and she walked 
with unwavering steps behind the usher who mae 
way between the staring crowds. 

It was all vague after that until she found herselt 
in her travelling dress, standing on the steps with 
her aunt crying beside her, and Denzil on the steps 
below waiting with well concealed impatience for the 
adieus to be done. He was rather thankful that 
Katharine did not cry—her eyes were only made 
more beautiful by tears that did not fall. 

A fleece of cloud floated off, and the sunlight fell 
broadly on the couple, Katharine turned her face 
toward it with a thankful heart. 

* You have only time to catch the train,” said 
some ore, looking at his watch, and Katharine 
straggied from ber auni’s embrace, was put into the 
carriage and rode away. 

Halt way to the staticn a horseman came galloping 

down the road, and Katharine mechanically raised 
her eyes to see Mr. Seyton ride by, and to meet his 
eyes as he raised his hat to her. Shedid not see how 
ashen white his face was, though Denzil did, and 
half thought such a face might portend ill luck, 
only the sterling look of it forbade such a thing, 
: As for Katharine, she was thinking of the most 
trivial things, as one sometimes will, on times when 
tate changes everything for us—and in upon these 
thoughts came the wish, amounting to a curious in- 
tensity, that she had not seen Mr. Seyton to-day. 

Meanwhile, goading his horse to a wild pace, and 
turning him to a lonely road, the horseman rode on 
as if he would ride the pallor from his face, the agony 
from his eyes. 


CHAPTER II. 


It is a year later, and Denzil and his wife have 
been returned but a week, and she bas hardly become 
again familiar with the old place, for everything 
seems strange to her. The last twelve months have 
been hurried—she has not staid in one place long 
enough for the strangeness to wear eff, but the devo- 
tion of her husband has made every spot a charmed 
one for her. It has been a year of rapid and glitter- 
ing dreams, which she tries hard to realize as she 
sits on the lawn, a book loosely held by the drooping 
hand. Denzil is away in the city on business, and 
will not be back before to-morrow. Mrs. Bassett is 
bustling about in the house, preparing for the grand 
party that must be given now the young folks have 
returned. She is fresh from town, and she knows 
how curious is society concerning this first party, 
and she knows also, that they have hardly done en- 
vying Eustace Denzil his luck in marrying such an 
heiress,—and such a “‘deuced pretty one, too,” say 
the men. “ But Denzil was always in luck—a fellow 
whom the women all worshippe!.” 

Katharine smiled as she recalled the strange mood 
that had come to her the night before her marriage; 
if she had not been happy since then it had been her 
own fault; if some vague ideas concerning her hus- 
band’s previous life had come like dark birds over 
her musings, sbe could not complain of his present, 
for never was man more visibly in love with his wife. 
If she had latterly foregone a few trifling attentions 
that once came so spontaneously, she had not become 
conscious of it. It was now that the real, everyday 
life seemed to begin; they were established in their 
own home, no flittings and wanderings now to make 
& novelty. for them,and Katharine sighed with pleas- 
ure as she thought of it. ‘ 

She lett her book on the chair and walked slowly 
down the long garden, pausing as she went to inhale 
the richness of the blooms about her. No rese whis- 
pered to her what she was going to meet—that heav- 
ily perfumed lily gave of its sweetners without one 
warning of where her footsteps were straying. So 
little do we know of the future, that Katharine Den- 
zil’s beart was at that moment full of happiness. She 
paused a moment at the back gate of the garden, 
leaning on it and looking down the grassy lane that 
wound down a slope until it came to the high tide 
mark of the beach, for the waters of the bay came up 
within half a mile of the house, and Katharine was 


as familiar with those waves as with the elm trees | 


under which she stood. She glanced up at the sky, 
aud saw that it was faintly touched with scarlet 
from the setting sun, that a few soft clouds were 
floating down the west. She listened for sound of 
the tide, that she might tell if it was coming in, bat 
the faintest of rippling sound was all she heard. 

‘It is ebb-tide,” she said; “I will go down to the 
beach as I used to do, to watch the sunset.”’ 

By the time she came to the sands the whole sky 
and sea was a flaming glory, and she sat down on the 
stony ridge and watched the light soften and fade to 
a pearly tint. The beach stretched out wide before 
her, and the water only murmured like a cradle 
song. 

Suddenly she stood up and bent her head forward 
with a startied and eager motion. A minute she 
stood thus, then smiled at her fancy, and said:, 

“It wasa sea-gull perhaps. What curious cries 
they make ” 

She sat down again, but she could not recall the 
guiet content of the moment before. The twilight 
was coming on fast now, but it was brightened by a 
moon that jast showed its disc in the east. She 
drew her light shawl closer about her, and was be- 
ginning to think of returning, for it seemed to her 
that a chill had come to the air. 

She turned to leave the ridge, when there came 
across the waters a clear but inarticulate cry—a cry 


As Katharine ran down the slope, ber eyes scanned 
the line of beach in an instinctive search for a boat, 
but she saw none, and felt a kind of despair in conse- 
q She st i close to the water, and leaned 
forward, peering into the half nigut. 

** What is the matter?’’ she cried, making a sort 
of trumpet of ber hands. 

In a moment the answer cane. 

‘* Here, on this reck! 1 shall be drowned when the 
tide comes in. It bas already turned.” 

Katharine thought it was a woman’s voice, thongh 
in that pitch of alarm she could hardly tell. Her 
eyes discovered a figure crouching on a ledge of 
rocks not far away—a slippery, sea weedy ridge 
known as seal-ledge, and which wae entirely sub- 
merged at fluod tide. 

** How did she get there?” she thought, and then 
raising her voice, said: 

** Where ia your boat?” 

‘‘It floated away. Can yon save me?” 

Katharine thought of going up to the house and 
getting her own boat, which had not yet left its 
storehonse; it was the only boat available, but it 
would take some time to get it there. 

“‘ How long can yon stay there?’’ 

* Not long. For God’s sake, he!p me soon!” 

Katharine saw but one way: to swim was almost 
second nature to her, she had in childhood so gam- 
bolled in the waves. Once more she glanced about 
her, but no other help was in sight, and she burrie1- 
ly laid her shaw! down, then cast from ber her dress 
and hoop, and plunged into the water, shivering and 
chattering as she did so, but a few vigorous strokes 
made the blood bound warmly through her, and 
there was an exhilaration in the motion which she 
remembered well. 

The woman waiting there, pallid and trembling 
with cold and fear, clung with numb fingers to the 
slimy sea weed, and bent forward a sharp and sur- 
prised glance as her rescuer neared ber, fur she saw 
how beautifully the long, dripping hair hung about 
the attractive face, and how handsome and cultared 
it was, how surpassingly beautiful the anxious, di- 
lated, hazel eyes. All this the stranger noted in a 
second, and witbout being hardly conscious of it, 
feeling sure of nothing save her deadly chillness, and 
the long hours of fear and hopelessness that had 
passed over her there—ind then the moonlight cast 
such a glamour over everything that she could be 
sure of nothing. 

Katharine was too intent upon her work to have 
more than a very vague idea of something out of the 
common in this woman. Holding on by a cleft in 
the rock, Katharine exclaimed, quickly and impera- 
tively: 

‘You must do precisely as I tell you, otherwise we 
shall both crown. Slip off now close by me—there— 
put your hands on my shoulders, hold lightly; it 
will be sufficient. That is right. On no account 
struggle or move,—give yourself up, and we'll be 
ashore in ten minutes.” 

Katharine, knowing how people were prone to 
flounder in the water, had hardly hoped for such 
implicit obedience, and her task was mucb lighter 
than she expected. It was but a few minutes before 
the two women waded up ont of the water, the 
stranger now holding fast to Katharine’s hand, and 
shaking so she could hardly stand erect. Kath- 
arine, glowing from the exercise, hastily put her 
shawl about the woman’s shoulders, huddled her 
dress over her own, and without waiting to speak, 
began running with her up the beach. She would 
hardly allow their pace to slacken when they reached 
the lane, and the two went dripping through open 
hall, and up the wide staircase At the door of a 
room Katharine paused, and opening it, said: 

“Go in there now. I will send dry clothing im- 
mediately.” 

A fuotstep came up the stairs as the door closed 
upon the new-comer. 

* Bless my soul, Katharine! what is the matter?” 
' cried Mrs. Bassett, uncertain whether to be angry or 
frightened. 

**T can’t stop now; only do attend to her,” point- 
ing to the door. ‘‘ Carry her some clothes, give her 
something hot to drink. Don’t stop to talk; I'll be 
down in a few minutes.” 

There was something so urgent in Katharine’s 
voice that Mrs. Bassett never thought of delaying, 
and in a few moments the stranger was lying wrap- 
ped up on a sofa, and sipping the spiced wine that 
Mrs. Bassett had brought for her. Tv tell thetruth, 
Mrs. Bassett was suddenly so interested in the per- 
sonal appearance of the strange woman, that sbe 
forgot to seek Katharine and learn the circumstances 
of her strange appearance there. She only wished, 
for the first half hour, to observe her closely, and 
come to an opinion if she could, which she was 
by no means certain she could do. She almost for- 
got her good-breeding in her desire to stare uninter- 
mittedly, and was only partially recalled to herself 
by meeting the stranger’s eyes turned full upon her 
in a way that disconcerted her for a moment. 

There are not many women but would have looked 
awkward swathed up in blankets in that way, but 
there was something about ber face, which alone was 
visible, that made one forget to notice anything else 
at present, and which inspired Mrs. Bassett with 
the strongest of wonder as to whether her general 
appearance in clothes would bear out the sugges- 
tions of her tace. Did Mrs, Bassett like that face? 
She could not tell; but she settled the features and 
eyes of it very distinctly. She was excessively pale 
now, but she had that thick bat transparent, 
creamy-colored skin which is rarely seen, and which 











for help. 


invariably suggests dark eyes and hair, and if not 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








accompanied by them, makes the possessor at first a 

constant surprise to one. 

The stranger had large, well-formed eyes of a light 
gray color—very light they looked now as she lay 
before the lamp, and with pupils contracted to a 
slight dot of blackness. Her hair, which was wet 
and streaming over the sofa pillow, must be of a 
lightness almost ashen when dry, it is eo very light 
now. Her lips are not full, but have become very 
red since she grew warmer, and there is such a curi- 
ous expression about them that Mrs. Bassett can 
find no name for it, but it cannot be that of nobility, 
for such a look is easily recognized. 

It would be but natural for the lady to wish Mrs. 
Bassett would leave her to her repose, but no one 
would guess it from her appearance. At length she 
turns and says: 

** Will you tell me if the lady is much fatigued—is 
injured in any way? I could never forgive myself if 
she is.” 

Mrs. Bassett is affected by her voice precisely as 
she is by the look about her mouth, but she can find 
no name for her feelings. 

“JY think not; but I will go and inquire,” replied 
Mrs Bassett, rising. 

This is just what the stranger wishes, for she feels 
drowsy from the effect of the wine, the warmth, and 
the rest after her struggle. She hag closed her eyes, 
when Mrs. Bassett returns, and says, as she sits 
down: 

**My niece is very well; she is used to swimming. 
Did she save you? She was in such a hurry that 1 
did not ask her.” 

The other raised herself on her elbow, and said, 
with some animation: 

“* Yes, she saved my life; I could not have endured 
that position much longer. Will you tell me who she 
is?” 

“She is my niece, Mrs. Eustace Denzil.” 

“ Mrs?” asked the other, with manifest surprise. 
* She looks very young.” 

“She is quite young—not yet twenty-one ” 

“Is she a widow?” asked the woman, with an in- 
terest she did not try to restrain. 

“No indeed; why do you ask?” returned Mrs. 
Bassett, thinking it a very strange question. 

“*1 don’t know—unless that there seemed to be no 
master about the place.” : 

“O, he is in town to-day, and will return to- 
morrow.” - 

She sank back on her pillow, and said, musingly: 

“T have surely heard the name of Denzil before— 
an old man who was a lawyer—and I saw him when 
I was a child.’’ 

“Possibly the father of this Mr. Danzil—he was 
also a lawyer.” 

“Ah—perhaps.”” 

When the stranger had ceased making her inquir- 
ies, it was some way very hard for Mrs. Bassett to 
begin hers, and as she was thinking how to com- 
mence, there came a slight tap upon the door, and 
she rose to open it, admitting Katharine, who. dress- 
ed in some kind of soft silk that did not rnstle, with 
cheeks and eyes still glowing with ber late exercise, 
walked across the room and paused by the sofa, 
saying: 

“IT wished just to inquire if I could do anything to 
make you more comfortable?”’ 

The stranger sat up and extended a hand from 
among the shawls, and as Katharine placed her own 
in it, she held it closely as she said: 

“T need nothing but rest now; and when I am 
rested I hope I shall have the power to thank you.” 

Katharine tried to smile and conld not—the smile 
seemed to be frozen somewhere, but she said, with a 
politeness that was almost cordiality : 

“ Do not think of that. We will leave you alone 
now. Consider yourselfat home. If you want any- 
thing, ring. and my servants will attend you.” And 
Katharine and her aunt left the room. 

As she went down stairs, Katharine looked at the 
hand lately clasped in that’ soft, warm, unknown 
one;—sbe had happened, from the position of the 
two at the moment, to give her left hand, on which 
glistened her wedding ring. She shuddered, and 
hastily put her hand bebind her, out of her sight; it 
was a whim—one of those physical repuisions she 
had heard talked of so much, but she did not wish to 
clasp hands with the stranger again; bat she might 
not notice it another time—and that woman was cer- 
tainly a remarkable woman, and there was some- 
thing magnificent about her—but more than all, was 
a distinct personality, which would make itself felt 
in one way or another. 

Katharine went down stairs and sat down at the 
piano, absently fingering the keys, and making 
nothing but discords, it seemed to her; indeed, she 
felt as if her life at that moment was set to jangling 
chords. Mrs. Bassett moved nervously from one 
chair to another, tried to read the evening paper, 
and at last gave it up, and went to the piano, 
saying: 

“Excuse me, my dear, but I am devotred by cu- 
riosity. Who in the world can she be?” 

“It is what I have been trying to settle in my own 
mind,” replied Katharine, not sorry to speak. “I 
have certainly seen that face somewhere—or else I 
have dreamed of it.” 

“Tt is a singular face,” said the elder lady, 
thoughtfully, for if not profound‘ she had a keen 
Yankee insight into the prominent traits of charac- 
ter. “If you have seen it, you can surely recall it. 
Do try—for I haven’t been so interested for years.” 


‘‘ No—I cannot have seen her,” she said, at last; 
then, clasping her hands with sudden vehemence, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ She must have sat for the picture of 
Clytemnestra we saw in Paris—no other woman 
could have sat for it; no artist could have imagined 
just such a head and face.” 

“She made a very good sitter for that, no doubt,” 
said Mrs. Bassett, with a kind of dry bitterness. “1 
must confess she’s not my kind of woman, exactly. 
She will probably leave to-morrow. Do you know 
her name?” 

Katharine shook her head, still intent upon fasten- 
ing upon this woman as the original of the picture 
she had seen. 

‘« How came she on that rock?” asked Mrs. Bas- 
sett, with asperity, growing more and more dissatis- 
fied as she thought. 

“T don’t know. Her boat floated off, I believe— 
what she left it for, I can’t tell.” 

“Nor I,” responded Mrs. Bassett, rising to go to 
her room; “she may relate her story to us to-mor- 
row. Good-night, my dear.” 

Katharine looked up, and absently repeated the 
good-night. Her aunt walked to the door, and then 
turned back, saying: 

“I forgot to say that she told me she had known a 
Denzil who was a lawyer. Odd, isn’t it?” 

“ Very,” said Katharine; and she was left alune. 

** Perbaps Eustace knows her, after all,” said the 
young wife; ‘‘when I hear her name it may be a 
familiar one. How curiously her hand affected me! 
And, after all, what an attractive woman she must 
be. Strange that I should meet her thus! If I had 
not gone down, she might have drowned. What link 
of fate is it that bound us to this meeting?” 
Katharine’s thoughts grew rapid and half inco- 
herent, and at last subsided into calm, and she went 
to her room and to sleep, peacefully thinking that 
Denzil would come on the morrow. Life had not 
yet read her any deep lesson—let her sieep while 
sleep is possible; and meanwhile, slumbering calmly 
as a tired child, the stranger lies in a deep and 
dreamless repose. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


KATHARINE was sauntering up and down the 
piazza rather early the next morning, and was medi- 
tating the propriety of disturbing her guest that she 
might breakfast with them, when a servant came 
and said the stranger begged to know if she might 
see Mrs. Deuzil a moment in the parlor before she left. 
The lady was standing near the window—she might 
have been looking at the mistress of the house while 
her message was announced. She had on the dress 
Mrs. Denzil had proffered her, which was too small 
in every way, but the deficiency was artfally con- 
cealed by the folds of a shaw! she had drawn over 
her shoulders. She was still very pale; but then 
that must be her usual color, Katharine thought. 
Her hair, so strangely light, was gathered loosely up, 
not strained back in the prevailing style. She ad- 
vanced towards Katharine with extended hand, a 
bright smile on her face, which made her eyes pecu- 
liarly radiant, the smile being more in them than on 
her lips. 

Katharine, remembering their first hand-touch, 
conquered any appearance of shrinking, and bravely 
and steadily put her hand in the offered fingers, com- 
pelting them to remain there, while the lady said: 
“In the confusion of last night, I forgot to intro- 
duce myself. My name is Desiree Rivers, and I have 
been stopping since the summer began at the Weldon 
House. You see we are neighbors, unless I have en- 
tirely missed my locality.” 

“You are right; we are neighbors, unless your 
hotel has changed its situation during my absence,” 
responded Mrs. Denzil, at last withdrawing her 
hand, and feeling quite sure she had never heard that 
French-English name before, 

“ T should hope the place could not change,” said 
Miss Rivers; “it is one of the most charming of 
summer houses. The rush of the waves round the 
rocks there would soothe even a misanthrope.” 
““Which you are not, I am sure,” Katharine re- 
turned, not having failed to detect a certain abun- 
dant and triumphant vitality about her, despite her 
paleness. 

‘I hope not, indeed. Iam too vulgarly healthy,” 
was the response, accompanied by a low and slight 
laugh. Then seriously: 

“‘But before I go, let me thank you, Mrs. Denzil, 
as one may thank whose life you have saved. In 
truth, I was not ready to die.” 

Miss Rivers’s eyes were moist, and her voice a little 
unsteady, and her glance was clear and sweet, as she 
listened to Katharine’s reply. 

“If I did save your life,” Katharine said, “ it was 
at so little risk and trouble that I cannot be consider- 
ed either brave or strong, and if you please, we will 
not mention the subject again.” 

The honest voice, with its tones of purity and cul- 
ture, spoke very decidedly, and Miss Rivers said: 
“As you please,” as if her words had been a 
command. 

Then Katharine, recalling her hospitality, said: 
‘*T really caunot allow you to leave here before 
breakfast. Then, if you insist, I will send you over 
in the carriage. You wi!l not refuse me?” 

Mies Rivers did not refuse, and as they sat down to 
breakfast, she said: 

“You are not curious enough, Mrs. Danzil, to give 
me an opportunity of telling how it became necessa- 

















Atthat moment Mrs. Bassett came in, and with a 
very visible effort, conquered an inclination to utter 
an expression of surprise at sight of their guest. 
She did conquer it, however, and returned her greet- 
ing with conventional politeness, and listened with 
deep attention as Miss Rivers explained. 

‘+1 will never again pride myself on my boating 
powers,” she said. ‘‘I had been out alone in a boat 
for two or three hours, and then, in my lazy rowing 
and drifting, had come towards this little strip of 

beach, and close to the rocks where you found me. 
Some particular kind of moss attracted me, and I 
left the boat, securing it to the rock, as I thought, 
but it loosened and drifted away when I did not know 
it, leaving me there all through the last hours of the 
afternoon. O, bow solitary that beach was! How 
my eyes ached with looking for some human being 
to appear on that horrible stretch of shining sand! 
But no one came—no one until I thought I saw a 
figure on the ridge.” 

It was very pleasant to have been the cause of that 
tender and grateful tremor in such a voice as Miss 
Rivers possessed, and Katharine thougbt it strange 
at that moment that she should ever have been re- 
pelled by her. What a versatile, delightful compan- 
ion she would be! Mrs. Bassett’s eyes grew moist as 
she listened, and she looked with pride on her niece 
who had such courage and presence of mind. 

“Shall you stop long at the Weldon House?” ask- 
ed Katharine, after a silence; and, without knowing 
why, she listened with accelerated pulses to the 
answer. 

“‘T have thought of no definite time,” was the re- 
ply; “ but I find it so delightful that I may remain 
all summer—particularly now that 1 have discovered 
you.” -~ 
The last phrase was said so flatteringly that Kath- 
arine could only say: 

**T am happy to offer you our hospitalities. I know 
you will find but little society about here.” 
Apparentiy Miss Rivers did not notice the tinge of 
coolness in Katharine’s tone, for she replied, with 
warmth: 

**T am afraid I shall avail myself of your kindness, 
for the idea suits me. As for general society, one 
does not leave the city in search of that, you know.” 
Katharine was thinking: 

“Atter all, we shall not have our time of quiet be- 
fore our visitors come.” % 

They all felt, as they rose from the table, that it 
had been a remarkably pleasant breakfast, somehow, 
and both Mrs. Bassett and Katharine were sensible 
of a kind of pleasant exhilaration, and the latter at- 
tributed it to the fact that her husband was coming 
that day. 

There was a delay about ordering the carriage, and 
Miss Rivers, notwithstanding her rather unique cos- 
tume, seemed in no hurry to go. She lounged 
through the garden by Katharine’s side, talking with 
a kind of negligent ease that yet showed an interest 
in her companion, and which made Katharine very 
comfortable. 

Miss Rivers was standing leaning over the gate 
through which Katharine had passed to her rescue 
the night before; she was looking intently down the 
lane, and the look upon her face startled Katharine 
into exclaiming: 

“Pardon me, Miss Rivers, but were you ever in 
Paris?” 

Instead of turning towards her companion, Miss 
Rivers turned her head still further aside for an in- 
stant; then she looked round with a smile, and 
replied: 

“ T have been in Paris several years, in all, I think. 
Iam an Anglo-French woman, as you might judge 
from my name; my mother was a Parisian, andI am 
named for her. Did you think you had seen me 
there? It could hardly have been possible.” 

‘*No, not possible,” said Katharine, unconsciously 
moving away a little, to plack a flower, “ but I must 
have seen your portrait there—in the stadio of the 
artist Beaumanoir, and in the character of Clytem- 
nestra; it is not possible that there can be two such 
faces.” 

Mias Rivers’s face was not averted now in the least, 
and she replied, easily: 

**] know to what picture you refer. Beaumanoir 
did me the honor tv think he might paint mein such 
a character—a questionable honor—and he persuaded 
me to one sitting. I was always sorry I assented to 
such a tuing, for itis annoying to be recognized in 
that way.” 

“Very annoying,” assented Katharine; and then 
felt impelled to say, “‘I remember that Mr. Denzil 
remarked that it was certainly his ideal of Agamem- 
non’s wife.”’ ° 
“Indeed!” And Miss- Rivers laughed. ‘Then I 
owe Mr. Denzil no thanks for a compliment.” 

“‘ Bat she was certainly beautiful,”’ said Katharine. 
“And faithless; s0 you will easily see why I shall 
never believe in the science of physiognomy.” 

As the sentence lightly left Miss Rivers’s lips, she 
turned towards the house, and said: 

“You must forgive me for having intruded upon 
you so unmercifully. Will you be so good as to order 
the carriage you spoke of?” 


her, that an icy hand was laid for an instant over 
her heart. She stepped back into the house, with a 
nervous laugh, and saw her aunt standing by the 
window with eye-glass up, peering down towards 
the road where the carriage would soon be visible. 
As they both looked, it glittered into sight, and the 
lady in it leaned forward and saw indistinctly the 
two digures standing there, and fluttered her hand- 
kerchief towards them. Katharine, with no smile 
on her face, extended her hand in recognition, then, 
not staying to listen to her aunt’s lengthy remarks 
on their visitor, she escaped up stairs. 

She looked at her watch; it would still be some 
time, two hours fuliy, before the train her husband 
was to take would arrive. She felt restlessly impa- 
tient, and she roamed through the house, ascended 
the narrow tower steps, and looked from the open 
windows there towards that narrow, rocky cape on 
which the Weldon House gleamed white and green- 
blinded, with only one stunted tree to give it shade, 
and that so bent and twisted towards the west by the 
east winds that it was a poor enough apology for a 
tree. The place had always had an attraction for 
her, because she had known it from a child, and it 
was a staid, respectable hotel, always visited by about 
80 many guests in summer—not many ladies among 
them. 

Now she looked at it with prying eyes, but the sun 
beat down hotly on the unprotected tower, and she 
went down stairs, and lingered at last in her hus- 
band’s dressing-room. She looked at this thing and 
that, smiling to herself as she thought how well he 
liked to surround himself with luxurious things. 
She sank back in a velvet lolling-chair, murmuring: 

“Thank Heaven! I am able to give him all these 
things. He isin good practice, bat it would be long 
before he could live like this. And it makes me so 
happy that I have so much money—it is all his.” 

Her eye wandered from delicate marbles on intri- 
cately-carved brackets to an elaborate writing-desk, 
which was one of the articles in which Denzil took 
particular pride, and which he had possessed when 
he was married. Katharine had often looked it over 
when her husband had been present, and had laugh- 
ingly rallied her on her curicsity. 

** You expect to find a long lock of hair or a minia- 
ture in there, 1’ll wager,” he had said. 

Now, not knowing what else to do in the bour that 
still remained before she could possibly expect him, 
she sat down before it, and idly opened the drawers, 
fingering the papers they contained, looking at the 
curious collection of pen-holders, at the rare engrav- 
ing of a monogram seal he had ordered in Italy, 
which united her initial and his,in a flowery laby- 
rinth of curvings. 

Having a fancy to try the seal, she looked for some 
wax. Compartment after compartment was exam- 
ined; at last, beneath her wandering fingers, a tiny 
drawer suddenly sprung open from a secret panel. 
But there was no wax there—only a letter enclosed 
in an envelop, the latter so torn and soiled as to 
suggest that it had been long carried in some one’s 
pocket. She glanced at it, without touching it, 
thinking, “‘ Some evidence, or something about some 
case,” and was closing the drawer, when her eye fell 
on the name signed at the bottom of the sheet, which 
was folded so that the torn envelop revealed it. 
The name was “ Desiree,” written in a very peculiar 
and not pretty hand. 

Katharine shut the drawer suddenly. She put up 
the monogram seal and rose from the desk, going to 
her own room. 

It was nou certainly very probable that a law docu- 
ment should be signed simply ‘‘ Desiree ;” still it was 
possible, because any kind of letters are required as 
evidence, sometimes. or perhaps for some other pur- 
pose, Katharine did not know. 

“ Whet else is going iv happen to-day?” she whis- 
pered, going up and down across the carpet, noise- 
lessly, with her slippered feet. ‘“*‘ Has he ever known 
that woman ?—and corld he see that portrait of her 
and not recognize it? But I cannot remember that 
he seemed to know it—he appeared just as I did 
aboutit. If he had only ever mentioned her!” 

It was the first real bitternese she had known in 
her year of married life, and like all intense pain it 
seemed to age her in some mysterious way. She had 
been light-hearted and girlish, with nothing to con- 
ceal; now she must always remember never to bint 
to ber husband that she had seen that name—never 
to ask him if be had known that woman, and that 
thought seemed to raise a wall of ice between them. 
There was a latent ana indomitable pride in the 
young wife’s character, that her husband had only 
vaguely suspected, and it rose from its lair into a 
startling life, as the woman kept up her walk, silent- 
ly and rapidly. Grief and surprise struggled in her 
heart, but she had never once the thought of qres- 
tioning Denzil about it. She would never ask such 
an explanation as that; whatever he wished to tell 
her she was willing to bear, but until then she would 
not hear it. 

Whetber she was wrong or right, it is not easy to 
see how a sensitive and proud nature could act other- 
wise. 

“She used to know an old gentieman—a Denzil, 





“If you must go.” 
Miss Rivers inclined her head, then watched her | 
hostess as she went towards the house; bat what- | 
ever she might have thought was not to be read 
upon her facé,and there was nothing apparently | 
there but pleasure and gratitude when she leaned 
from the carriage to bid Katharine good-by. 





who was also a lawyer,” muttered Katharine, walk- 
ing faster, her cheeks burning and her lips trembling. 
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“It appears tome she sbould not have said that; 
though I know Denzil never lived with, and scarcely 
saw bis father since he was a boy, that he bad been | 
very wealthy, and died suddenly, a bankrupt—that, 
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As the last words burst from her lips, she heard 

the clock in the hall striking, and knew that she had 

no more than time to compoee herself before her 

husband came. 

Meanwhile, some time before, while the Denzil 

carriage was going slowly along the sandy road that 

led to the Weldon House, Eustace Denzil had just 

left the little station where he had arrived by an ear- 

lier train than he had at first intended. He stopped 

& moment under the elms there, and stooped to the 

spring that trickled into a trough by the roadside. 

He dashed the water upon his face and washed away 

his heat and the clinging coal-dust. He dried his 
face delicately with the finest of handkerchiefs, and 
put on his broad panama, looking, as he did so, to- 
wards his home, which showed very plainly, a mile 
off. 

There was something very elegant about the man, 
as he stood there in his white suit, his dark face 
glowing, his whole bearing revealing a man of ex- 
quisite taste, of passionate imprlses; what else?— 
you would surely look again to see, for he issuch a 
handsome man that you cannot help it; but you will 
not see, for the glossy beard and mustache is very 
luxuriant, and it hides the mouth so that its selfish 
and somewhat unreliable lines cannot be seen, and 
there are at each corner of that crimson mouth two 
or three minute lines, which time and an unchecked 
yielding to every selfish desire will surely develop 
into a decidedly cruel expression, something pitiless, 
if his way is crossed, his passion or his sensuousness 
balked. 

But nothing of that shows now. He draws a cigar- 
case from his pocket and lights a cigar, then, slowly 
puffing it, he saunters on along the greensward 
which serves as a sidewalk. 

“If Kate only knew I was home in this train,” he 
thinks, ‘‘ehe would bedown here to meet me. I’d 
like to see her turning the corner there now, with 
that radiant face, those deep eyes all alight. In fact, 
I am a remarkably lucky fellow!” 

His face, with that look upon it, is remarkably at- 
tractive, and as he thinks thus, he increases his 
pace. 

Instead of Kate, there comes round the corner one 
of his own sleek horses and the low, open carriage. 
He starts as he sees the horee’s head, and thinks: 

‘* Kate has come, after all!’’ 

Then he sees the lady, who at sight of him changes 
her lounging attitude, and leans a little forward, 
looking at him. Denzil drops his cigar, and his face, 
. even to his crimson lips, grows utterly pallid. 
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MY RIDE IN A STAGE-COACH. 


BY “HESTER EARLE. 

PERHAPS you think a stage-coach is an institution 
of the past. Not at all; or, at least, if of the past, it 
is. in many localities, of the present, too. 

Not long since, it was my fortune to begin a jour- 
ney by a ride of a d«zen miles in one of these vehi- 
cles—getting up on that account at the interesting 
hour of half-past three A. M., in order to be ready to 
start at half-past four. It was raining hard, and be- 
ing the middle of October, you will comprehend that 
darkness must have covered the earth and gross 
darkness the people—in the stage-coach. Of these 
there were two when I entered, and two more were 
soon added to the number. These last were Pro- 
fessors A. and B.,asI happened to know. Of the 
others, for the sake of distinction, I shall call one the 
poet, and the other the silent passenger, since this 
latter only spoke twice during the journey—to my 
recollection—ouce to ask me if I would like to have 
the window let down, when I was fumbling with the 
fastenings, and again to ask if I would have it raised, 
after I had held my head outside fur a few minutes. 
You see I was stage-sick. 

A great deal has been said about the sociality of 
the stage-coach, and, indeed, when you consider the 
billowy motion, which keeps you continually bump- 
ing against your lateral neighbors, or *‘ pitching into ” 
those in tront, it is not easy to be very distant in fact, 
even if you are inclined to be so in manner. From 
the beginning, our professors showed a disposition to 
recognize the claims of stage-coach sociality. Pro- 
fees or B. had some difficulty at tirst in finding the 
seat he was destined to fill. This was between my- 
self and “ the’ poet,” and might have been an almost 
invisible quantity, even by daylight. As it was, the 
professor was in danger, first, of seating himself in 
my lap, then in the lap of my neighbor, but at last 
he succeeded in knowing his place—which is certain- 
ly a very desirable thing fur a man and a woman, too, 
under any circumstances. 

When we were all seated, Professor A. thought 
‘*we should be all right now, if we could only tell 
which were our own feet when the time for division 
came.” Apropos of this, the poet mentioned so:ne- 
thing that happened when he was in Texas, which I 
do not remember. This gentleman scon discovered 
himself to besurcharged with Saxe’s poetry, of which 
he gave us a surfeit. Not that I object to Saxe; but 
if I am to listen to poetry, I have some choice about 
the manner'of its recital. 

The gentleman began by repeating a stanz. from a 
reply to Saxe’s “Go it Alone,” of which L only re- 
member, ‘‘£ pluribus unum means, Go it together.” 
The poem was entitled, ‘Go it Together,” and was 
written by Dan Barker, a brother of the poet Dave 
Barker. After giving this detached stanza, with a 
very decided schoolhouse intonation, our poetical 








say anything, he thought he would repeat the whole,” 
which he did, and the poem being ingenious and 
quite spirited, was very well received. Professor A. 
then asked if he knew “Go it Alone.” Know it? 
To be sure he did, and no further hint was needed 
for its recital. He then observed that Saxe’s “ Tra- 
vesta on Othello”? was a very good thing, and, seeing 
his hand was in, concluded to give us that. After 
that he recollected—and recited anotber piece, and 
yet another—all by Saxe. I began to think he must 
be a complete edition—stage-coach edition—of that 
author’s works. 
It was growing light by this time, and a remark to 
that effect brought out a racy anecdote from Profes- 
sor A. Once,in the dead of night, a gentleman of 
anti-nigger propensities entered a stage-coach, and 
being fullof his prejudices against color, began to 
denounce the niggers and their sympathizers to his 
seat-feliow. 
“Why, sir,” he declared, indignantly, ‘some of 
these opposition fellows actually say they would be 
willing to eat with a nigger.” 
**T don’t know that J should object to that,’ was 
the quiet reply. 
“You wouldn’t! Perhaps you would even go 80 
far—there are some of them that do—as to say that 
you would be willing to sleep with a nigger?” 
“TI certainly should,” responded his seat-fellow; 
at which the other gave him up in disgust, and soon 
joined himself to the number of sleepers in the stage- 
coach. 
When he awoke it was morning, and he began to 
use his eyes, which presently fell upon the man with 
whom he had lately been in conversation, whereupon 
he exclaimed, with vehemence: 
“Good God—if you aint a nigger!” 
This story, which I have marred in telling, was 
new to me, but probably is not to all. One of the 
actors in it was a colored lecturer of some note, whose 
name, however, I do not remember. 
It was now Professor B.’s turn, and he inquired if 
any of us could compare “ fox.” There was a gen- 
eral inability to do so,and he compared it for us: 
Positive fox, comparative rain a little, superlative 
rain’ ard (Reynard). He did not claim this as original. 
Our irrepressible poet meanwhile had got posses- 
sion of a brown paper parcel carried by Professor B., 
and had written thereupon a specimen of his own 
poetical powers (you see it is not for nothing that I 
have dubbed him “‘ the poet”), which he now pro- 
ceeded to read. I do not claim to quote it verbatim, 
but am quite sure that the endings of the verses are 
correct : 
“If I must go oft 

By stage from Eastcroft, 

I hope it may be 

In such company.”’ 


He read it, companee. Professor B. said he must 
be a born poet, to compose under such difficulties. 
I thought 80, too, but being stage-sick, all this did 
not amuse me as much then as afterwards. 

1t was now high time for another recitation from 
Saxe. I do not even remember the title, but a poem 
—of about twenty stanzas, I should say—was repeat- 
ed at fulllength. By this time we were within about 
a mile of our station. 

‘* Now,” says the irrepressible, “I’m going to give 
you one more, and then I’ll dry up.” 

Professor B. shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
bored. 

Professor A. complacently tried to look interested, 
but only succeeded in looking fatigued. I think a 
suspicion may have dawned upon our poetical friend 
at that moment that he was not quite appreciated, 
for he hesitated about beginning for the space of 
half a minute. But he probably recollected that he 
did not often have achance to spread himself “in 
such companee,” and then he spread. The poem 
which he now recited was from Saxe, and lasted until 
we reached our stopping- place. 

The silent gentleman here sprang out, with the 
exclamation, ‘I’m going to get out of this!” And 
we now saw that the rain had so penetrated at his 
corner that he had been sitting in a pool of water. 

1 was the last to alight, and, my head being heavy 
with giddiness—and Saxe—and the platform being 
slippery with rain, I missed my footing, and plunged 
headlong into Professor B.’s arms. I made as good 
an apology as I could muster, but was naturally very 
much confused and mortjfied by the faux pas. Sq 
ended my ride in a stage-coach. 
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CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN. 


There is a custom practised in Sweden of hanging 
up in iront of every house, at Christmas, a small 
sheaf of wheat for the winter provision of the birds, 
who would without this supply perish with cold and 
hunger amid the inclerences of a Northern winter. 
In retereuce to the Christmas celebrations of that 
country, Longfellow tells us that ** the Swedish peas- 
ants dance on straw, and the peasant girls throw 
straws at the timbered roof of the hall, and for every 
one that sticks in the crack shall a groomsman come 
to their wedding. Merry Christmas, indeed! For 
pious souls there shall be church songs and sermons, 
but for Swedish peasants, brandy and nut-brown ale 
in wooden bowls, and the great yule-cake, crowned 
with a cheese and garlanded with apples, and up- 
holding a three-armed candlestick over the Curist- 
mas feast. They tell tales, tov, of Jons Lunsbracker 
and Lunkenfus, and the great Riddar Finke of 
Pigsdaka.”’ 





Men and actions, like objects of sight, have their 
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THE DUKE OF YORK. 


The Duke of York died in Rutland House, Arling- 
ton street, London, on January 5th, 1827. Beggared 
and houseless by his own extravagance, the duke 
had for several years lived about among his 
friends, of whom the Duke of Rutland was not the 
least generous and hospitable. Latterly, he had been 
incapable of holding tangible property, and his very 
carriage had been seized on the way toa levee. The 
torment of his enormous debts, indeed, hastened his 
end, and embittered his last moments. 

The second son of George the Third was born in 
1763, and christened Frederick. While still at the 
nurse’s breast he was elected Prince Bishop of Osna- 
burgh, and at five years old a Knight Companion of 
the Bath. The young champion was educated with 
severe strictness and seclusion, under the care of 
Dr. Markham, Cyril Jackson, Bishop Hurd, and Mr. 
Arnold. The papers of the time are full of eulogies 
of the model life led by the young bishop and his 
brothers—the regular hours, the round of sciences, 
the Spartan discipline. The princes had porridge 
for breakfast, were allowed to see no one but their 
relations and tutors, and were flogged at times like 
ordinary mortals. Still, even into this methodical 
household offences would sometimes come, and on 
one occasion, when George the Third asked his eldest 
son where his fiddle-bow was, George replied, naive- 
ly, “Sir, I broke it beating Osnaburgh.” Moreover, 
the young duke, finding mathematics, and theology, 
and Dr. Markham’s society dull, fell in love with a 
country girl near Kew, and was discovered in her 
cottage shelling peas. Before he was eighteen he 
had attended the stolen interviews of his brother 
George and Perdita Robinson, the beautiful actress 
They met on the Thames bank, outside Kew Gar- 
dens, and the Duke of York, in his careless way, 
used to frighten them all by wearing a conspicuous 
buff coat. 

Having finished his education, the lad became a 
brevet-colonel, and was sent to Prussia to attend re- 
views and acquire a knowledge of military tactics. 
In 178% he was created Duke of York and Albany, 
and in 1787 colonel of the Coldstream Guards, with 
the rank of lieutenant-general. He had already 
plunged into vice and fallen into the hands of gam- 
blers, who won from him the princely estate of Ales- 
ton Muliverer, in Yorkshire, a domain worth one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. In 1738 the 
duke delivered his maiden speech in the House of 
Peers, during a debate on the Regency question; 
and in the following year fought a duel with Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Lennox, afterward Duke of Rich- 
mond. This foolish recontre arose from the duke 
saying that Colonel Lennox had listened to things 
said against him at Daubigny’s Club, to which no 
gentleman ought to have listened patiently. The 
next day the colonel on parade asked the duke what 
the words were, and by whom they were spoken. 
The duke only replied by ordering him to his post. 
After parade the duke told the colonel that if he had 
given him any offence, he abandoned the protection 
of his rank, and was willing, as a private gentleman, 
who, when not on daty wore a brown coat, to give 
him satisfaction. The colonel then wrote to all the 
members of Daubigny’s, to ask if any of them had 
heard any remarks uttered derogatory to his honor 
as a soldier and a gentleman. He then, receiving no 
reply, called on the duke to retract his statement. 
The duke declined. A duel then took place on Wim- 
bledon Common. Lord Rawdon attended the duke, 
and the Earl of Winchilsea the colonel. They stood at 
twelve paces, and fired ata given signal. The duke 
did not fire, but the colonel’s bullet took off one of his 
powdered side curls. The duke refused to say that 
he considered Colonel Lennox a man of honor and 
courage. The duke said he had no animosity against 
the colonel, who might fire again if he wished fur- 
ther satisfaction. The colonel refused, the seconds 
were satisfied with the coolness and intrepidity 
shown, and the combatants then left the ground. 

In 1771 the duke married the eldest daughter of 
the King of Prussia. Parliament—always gracious 
with other people’s woney—iustantly voted him 
eighteen thousand pounds per annum, which, with 
his other income, made thirty-five thousand pounds 
@ year—a sum utterly inadequate to the duke’s 
profligate extravagance. The union proved child- 
less and unhappy. The duke was a bad, faithless 
husband, and the duchess, after six years of so-called 
union, left him, and went, with all her pet dogs, to 
live in seclusion at Oaklands, where she became the 
Lady Bountiful of the district. In 1793, the Duke of 
York, assisted by Sir Ralph Abercrombie and Sir 
William Erskine, was placed at the head of the 
British contingent sent to aid the Prince of Saxe- 
Coburg in Holiand. 

The duke’s small, stolid mind was not adapted for 
command. At first he did pretty well, and Valen- 
ciennes surrendered to the allies; but in the follow- 
ing month he was ignominiously driven from. Dun- 
kirk, with the loss of all his artillery; and when the 
allies had gone into quiet winter quarters, the duke 
returned comfortably to England. He arrived again 
in 1794, and defeated a French corps of thirty-five 
thousand men; but Pichegru soon came and defeat- 
ed him—taking prisoners his Hanoverians and Hesse 
Cassel grenadiers by hundreds. Tue duke could 
fight, but he did not like the privations of a cam- 
paign. Fighting ata regular hour suited him very 
well, but fighting desperately at irregalar times, far 
away from the royal cellar, and with no society to 
fal! back upon, was no joke. Besides, these wild Re- 
pubdlicans fell on one at night, and interfered with 











Pichegru, the duke narrowly escaped falling into the 
hands of the eans-culottes. But, reinforced by the 
Earl of Moira (afterwards the Marquis of Hastings), 
the duke once more pushed forward, but was forced 
by Pichegru to cross the Meuse, and even to retreat 
beyond the Waal. Defeated at Boxtel, and losing all 
his magazines and military baggage, tbe duke em- 
barked in the Weser for England. For this gallant 
series of reverses, the noble commander was instant- 
ly appointed commander-in-chief. 





RAIN AND RAIN-DOCTORS. 


An English newspaper published in the East has 
just told us that the Burmese pull a rope when they 
want rain. A capital idea; seeing that the pulling 
of a rope is within the competency of most of us. It 
is managed in Burmah thus: Two parties—those 
who wish for rain, and those who don’t—lay hold of 
opposite ends of the rope; whichever pull hardest, 
win the day. It is said, however (as is the case in 
relation to many controversies going on around us 
here at home), that the affair is prearranged; it is 
agreed beforehand that the rain-pullers shall be per- 
mitted to pull with more vigor than their competi- 
tors. Whether the rain comes when the rope has 
been pulled, our informant unfortunately has omitted 
to state. 
There are rain-doctors in all countries; some fur- 
ther removed than others from science, but doctors 
still. The looking out for omens (a habit more gen- 
eral than we are in the habit of supposing) is a re- 
siduum of a belief that was almost univereal in old 
days. The signs or symptoms connected with the 
movements of animals may, in many instances, be 
worthy of attention; but they are mixed up with the 
strongest absurdities. Of the rain prognostics ac- 
cepted two or three centuries ago, there was a pretty 
extensive variety. If ducks and drakes flutter their 
wings unusually when they rise; if young horses rub 
their backs against the ground; if sheep begin to 
bleat and skip about; if swine are seen to carry hay 
and straw to hiding-places; if oxen lick themselves 
the wrong way of the hair; if a Jjamp or candle sput- 
ter; if a great deal of soot falls down the chimney; 
if frogs croak more than usual; if swallows fly low; 
if hogs run home loudly grunting and squeaking; if 
cattle and donkeys prick up their ears; if ants come 
out of their hills, and moles and worms out of the 
ground; if crows assemble in crowds, and ravens 
croak; if water-fowl come to land; if (as an old writer 
describes it *‘ beastes move here and there, makynge 
@ noyse, and brethynge up the ayre with open nos- 
trels;” if the down fly off from the dandelion and 
the thistle when there is no wind; if church-bells be 
heard further than usual; in all.such cases we are 
told to expect rain. Gay, in his Pastorals, tells us 
that when a heifer sticks her taél bolt upright, or 
when our corns prick, it isan omen of approaching 
rain; whereas fine weather is foreshown by the high 
flying of swallows. In another of his works, Trivia, 
Gay says (in relation to the signboards which the 
streets of London so abundantly displayed in hie 
day): 

When the swinging signs your cars offend 

With creaking noise, then rainy floods impend; 

Soon shall the kennels swell with rapid streams. 





Poor Robin’s Almanack, about a century and a 
half ago, announced that when a hedgehog builds a 
nest with the opening in one direction, the next rain 
and wind will come from the opposite direction. An- 
other writer asked: 


Why doth a cow, about half an hour 
Before there comes a hasty shower, 
Clap her tail against a hedge! 


The question is, does she? And the next question 
would be, is it one peculiarly constituted cow who 
does 80, or do cows generally so conduct themselves? 





LITTLE JOHN AND ROBIN HOOD, 


The antiquaries have fought hard over Little 
John’s grave. One says he died in Scotland, anoth- 
er that he was hung near Dublin, while Mr. Hickiin, 
the last speaker, loudly asserts that he was buried at 
the picturesque village of Hathersage, in Derbyshire, 
where he was born, and where his cottage is still 
shown. His green cap used to be hung up in Hath- 
ersage church, but it is now removed to Carron Hill. 
There has been equal fighting as to where Robin 
Hood’s birth took place. The oldest records eay 
Lockesly Chase, near Sheffield (hence the name Sir 
Walter has given brave Robin in Ivanhoe). Others 
say the real Loxly was in Staffordshire, or Warwick- 
shire. Leland (Henry the Eighth) calls Robin a no- 
ble, and otbers boldly make bim Robert Fitz-Odo, an 
Earl of Huntingdon ontlawed in the twelfth centary. 
Mr. Planche inclines to the opinion that he was a 
claimant at least of the earldom. After much con- 
troversy, it is almost certain that if Robin ever lived, 
he lived between 1160 and 1247, that is through the 
reigns of Henry the Second, Kichard the First, Jobn, 
and part of Henry the Third. Thierry, the French 
historian, has shown with much discrimination that 
in Richard Cour de Lion’s time Sherwood Forest 
stretched from Nottingham to the very centre of 
Yorkshire, and in these wilds bands of Saxon outlaws 
lived, who long d« tied and tormented the Norman. 
Those who would like to read the life and times of 
Robin Hood, should procure a copy of Ballou’s Mag- 
azine four December, 1669. The price is only 15 cents. 





A mischievous brain hatches a great many false- 








friend remarked that “if none of us were going to | points of perspective; some must beseen ata distance. | one’s sleep. Not being so nimble in ranning as | hoods, bat the brood eannct generally be raised. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union ) 
CANZONETTA-—SEPARATION,. 


OOOO 
BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


The golden sun is sinking 
Upon the blue hill's breast, 
And soon with twilight shadows 
The day will be at rest. 
TI miss that loving footstep, 
In vain I watch and wait, 
For motionless the myrtle 
Droops o'er the willow gate. 


I wander down the pathway, 
So long the dreary hours, 

And gather fresh and lovely 
A wreath of starry flowers. 

I pluck the golden jasmine 
And bind it in my hair, 

Its fragrance breathing softly 
Falls like a gentle prayer. 


The same blue sky above me 
Doth o'er his footsteps bend—, 
Qsunbeams light his pathway, 
And Heaven thy guidance lend. 
Ye winds so sweet from heaven, 
That stir the flowerets bright, 
Wafi to my love a blessing, 
And whisper sweet good-night! 


WITOHORAFT IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 


A RECENT trial for witchcraft—or, at least, fraud- 
ulent furtune telling--suggests the unpleasant re- 
flection that the bolief in witches still exists to a 
very considerable extent in England. We do not, it 
ia true, hear of it muchin the busy towns; because 
there is not so much gossiping rumor in them as in 
country places, and b :cause the people, with all their 
shortcomings, are a little less ignorant. Neverthe- 
less, the ignorance still displayed ia the nineteenth 
centary may well occasion surprise, and suggest in- 
quiries concerning that said schoclmaster who is de- 
clared to be ‘- abroad.” In London, the credulity is 
chiefly among servant girls, who give their sixpences 
to fortune-tellers tor intormation on certain import- 
ant questions about “dark men,” “fair men,” and 
the like. Ta line of division between fortane-tell- 
ing and witchcraft basing a very slight one, we need 
not be surprised that the credulous often step over 
this boundary, and commit themselves to the most 
gross and absurd im positions. 

In a case tried at Staffurd in 1823, one Sarah Rox- 
borough was charged with the following piece of 
roguery. She announced to a tradesman’s wife at 
Hanley, that she could ‘rule the planets, restore 
stolen goods, and get in bad debts.” On one partic- 
ular day, the wise woman appeared at the trades- 
man’s house, aud began her protessional incantations. 
She desired the wife to have a fire kindled in an up- 
per room; to obtain from her husband twenty-five 
one-pound notes, or five five-pound notes; to place 
the notes in her bosom; and to let them remain 
there till nine o’clock 1a the evening. The credulous 
wite did as she was directed. The woman Koxbor- 
ough came again later in the day, went up stairs, 
and sent the wife down fur some pins and some of 
her husband’s hair. She then asked for the notes, 
saying she could not get on without them. The wite 
hesitated a little, bat at length gave them. Sarah, 
after putting a little of the husband’s hair into each 
note, and folding them up, made a small bundle of 
them, which she put ona chair. The wife, having 
some misgivings, wanted the notes returned; but 
the deceiver declared that the charm woald fail un- 
less the notes remained a few minutes in the chair. 
Sarah then told her silly dupe to stand in the middle 
of the room, throw pins intv the fire, and watch till 
they were consumed. While this was doing, the 
knavish woman watched for an opportunity to take 
up the roll of notes, and deposit in its place a small 
paper parcelof similar siza and appearance. This, 
however, was not so adrvitly done as to escape the 
notice of the wite; suspicion was aroused, the hus- 
band was called up stairs, the in) postur was ecarched, 
given into custody, tried and imprisoned. The cheat 
was of the most vulgar kind, but it sufliced to show 
the intense credulity of the person duped. 

No longer ago than 1857 a trial at the Stafford As- 








poor dupe had paid as much as seven pounds. No 
good result followed; the cheese was no better than 
before; and the inmates of the farm were (or fancied 
themselves to be) very much out of condition. They 
believed they heard at night strange noises, the bel- 
lowing of cattle and the howling of dogs. Tunni- 
cliff now asserted that the whole commotion was due 
to the influence of Charlesworth’s mother over cer- 
tain wizards living at Longton, Burton-on-Trent 
and Derby; and that to counteract this baneful in- 
fluence a large outlay of money would be needed. 
The farmer gave him an additional sum of thirty 
pounds. Still, there was no improvement. And 
now occurred the strangest proof of deception on the 
one hand, and credulity on the other. The farmer 
took the knave Tunnicliff into his house and al- 
lowed him to live there, eleven months! The rogue 
lived an easy life, and fed on the best the farm af- 
forded. Sometimes he would make crosses 02 all the 
doors with witch bazel; and sometimes he would 
burn blue lights, to overcome the powers of the evil 
one. The farmer deposed in evidence, that one night 
he was taken ill; that he heard a sound like that of 
a carriage in the yard, and another like a rush of wind 
through a passage; that the house-dog entered tue 
room, fullowed by ‘‘ the shape of another dog all on 
fire; that after the farmer had said the Lord’s 
Prayer, the fiery dog disappeared, but the house-dog 
stayed, with his tongue hanging ovt and his paws 
hanging down. The mistress and the maid had both 
of them something to say concerning this fiery dog. 
After this extraordinary hallucination had contin- 
ued nearly a year, even the obtuse mind of the farm- 
er began t) open to the possibility that the wise man 
had been making a dupe of him. He consulted a 
lawyer, and the lawyer collected evidence sufficient 
to bring upon Tunnicliff a sentence of twelve months’ 
imprisonment with hard labor, ‘ for obtaining money 
under false pretences.” But this evidence was not 
sufficient t» show how far, orin what way, he had 
produced the appearances and the noises which had 
80 much assisted to keep up the cheat. 

The obstinate milk of a cow was the primary cause 
of this absurd exhibition of ignorance; and such an 
event has not unfrequeutly led to applications to 
fortune-tellers and wise men. Early in the present 
century there was a case in point, ludicrous in its 
commercewent but tragical at its close. A cow be- 
longing to a tailor ceased to yield milk, and the tail- 
or’s wife believed that the animal was bewitched. 
She assembled twelve women at her house and got 
them all to solemnly blvss the cow; but still no milk 
came. She then applied to one Mary Butters, a for- 
tune-teller. This woman advised that the tailor and 
another man should go to the cowhouse, turn their 
waistcoats inride out, and stand by the head of the 
cow until the milk came. The two simpletons did as 
they were directed, and remained in the cowhouse 
many hours; but as the cow continued as dry as ever 
they returned to the house. Finding dovors and win- 
dows closed, and observing a strange silence every- 
where, they forced an entrance, and saw within the 
house the tailor’s wife, her son, and an old woman, 
all lying dead, together with Mary Buttersin a very 
exbausted state. In this case there is reason to be- 
lieve that the witch, or fortune-teller, was to a cer- 
tain degree sincere in her witchery; she had shut 
herself up in the house with three other persons, had 
closed every crevice, and put a poton the fire con- 
taining pins, needles, crooked nails, a little milk and 
(it is supposed) a little sulphur. The fumes had suf- 
focated her wretched companions, and had nearly 
made an end of herself too. 

An inquiry that came before the Bethnal-green 
Police Court, in 1856, exhibited the metropolis in 
nearly as unfavorable a light as the country districts. 
The wife of a coppersmith, suffering under illness 
and anxiety, was told by some of her neighbors that 
she had a “‘ spell” upon her, and was recommended 
to go toa “ wise woman ” named Sarah M’Donald; 
seeing that a medical man had failed to cure her. 
The wise woman told her that “some person was do- 
ing her an injury,” and that the remedy would be 
the burning of ten powders. The dupe purchased 
the powders, at sixpence each, of M’Donald, who 
threw them into the tire, where they ‘‘ cracked, and 
burned, and blazed, and bounced.” The wise wo- 
man muttered some words, which were supposed to 
be a part of acharm or incantation. The silly wife 
repeated these visits seven or eight times, always 





sizes exhibited a farmer anid his wife insuch a light 
as would appear almost incredible, were it not that 
the narrative came trom their own lips. The farmer, | 
Taoomas Charlesworth, lived at Rugby. He married 

in 1856, against his mother’s wish; ske quitted his 

roof, and gave him a mysterious caution not to make ! 
cheese, asit would be sure tocrumble to pieces. Tuis | 
warning seemed to imply that the young wife would 

bewitch the dairy; but the farmer’s evidence did not | 
tend to show what he himself believed in this matter. 

Very shortly, everything seemed to go wrong; the | 
cheese would not turn out properly; the farmer, his 
wife, and the dairymaid all became unwell. In this ! 
predicament he sought the a ivico of a neighboring 
tollgate keeper, who suggested that he should apply 
toa“ wise man,” named James Tunnicliff. The farm- 
er and his wife started off, visited the wise man, told 
their story, and obtained a promise that he would 
come to the farm on the fullowingday. He did come. 
His rep -rt startled the poor farmer. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlesworth, the maid, all the horses, all the cows, 
the farm, and the cheese vat, were pronounced to be 


| of the investigation that the magic powder was only 





bewitched. A regular tariff was named for the dis- 
enchantment—tive shillings for each human being, | 
five shillings for each horse, three-and-sixpence each | 
cow, five shillings for the cheese vat, etc.—until the 


| cy, and sought about for some one who had done 


unknown to her husband. It came out in the course 


common salt; but, even then, the dapes (fur the wo- 
mav’s daughter had also fallen into the snare) be- 
lieved that the wise wowan could “ remove the spell ” 
if she chose; indeed, the complairt before the mag- 
istrate was, not that she had done wrong, but that 
she would not do what she could. The credulity was 
rendered the more strange by the fact that the trades- 
man’s wife belonged toa good family, moving in a 
circle of society where the witch theory is not usually 
countenanced. 

In 1825 a curious proof was afforded of the popular 
belief in a “ sink-or-swim ”’ method of detecting a 
wizard. At Wickham Keith, in Suffolk, there dwelt 
one Isaac Stebbing, a small, spare, elderly man; he 
was a huckster, or dealer in small cheap wares. Near 
him dwelta thatcher, whose wife became more and 
more silly as she advanced in years; while another 
neighbor, a tarmer, showed signs of mental weak- 
ness. The gossips of the village deeming it strange 
that there should be two silly persons among them, 
took refuge in the theory of witchcraft or necroman- 


the mischief. The poor huckster was fixed upon. 


pan one evening, Isaac Stebbing was seen to dance 
up tothe door. This, it seems, isone of the tests of 
wizard tactits; but Stebbing stoutly denied having 
done anything of thekind. Thereupon rosea charge 
that he had once called upon a neighbor with mack- 
erel for sale, at four o’clock in the morning, before 
the family were up—another proof of black magic; 
he admitted having called at the hour named, brt 
only as a dealer, and denied all complicity with wiz- 
ards. Not yet satisfied, the villagers ascertained 
from a cobbler that one day his wax would neither 
melt ner work properly, and that Isaac Stebbing 
passed his door at the very instant when this oc- 
curred, a sure proof (in the cobbler’s estimation) that 
the huckster had bewitched the wax. The villagers, 
having their minds preoccupied with the belief that 
Stebbing was a wizard, did not like to be bafiled, and 
proposed that the sink-or-swim test should be ap- 
pliei. The poor fellow consented. There was a 
large pond called the Grunner, on Wickham-green, 
and around this pond, on acertain day, a strong mus- 
ter of villagers assembled. Four men were appoint- 
ed to walk into the water with Isaac, and the parish 
constable attended to keep the peace. Stebbing, wear- 
ing only his coat and breeches, walked into the pond, 
attended by the four men; and when they had waded 
him about breast high, they lifted him up and laid him 
flat on his back on the surface of the water. Now it 
is known to bathers that when the lungs are mod- 
erately inflated, the human body weighs a little less 
than an equal blk of water; and that a person can 
at such a time float on thesurface, provided he keeps 
perfectly still. Whether the huckster was aware of 
this, is not recorded; but he did float—rather to the 
disappointment of the wizard hunters. They called 
out, “* Give him another!” and again did he remain 
80 quiet as to float when placed on the surface of the 
water. Not yet satisfied, they cried out, “Try him 
again; dip him under the water!” and under he 
went, head down and heels up; but speedily recov- 
ering himself, he floated as before. The old man was 
more dead than alive when he had borne these re- 
peated duckings for three-quarters of an hour, and 
he hoped that his neighbors would be satisfied with 
the result. Butthey were not; they wished their 
wizard theory to be justified, even if the poor fel- 
low’s life had been sacrificed as a consequence. It 
was gravely proposed that *‘ another man of his age 
and size ought to b2 made toswim with him.” What 
this meant, we are not told; but they had probably 

begun to suspect the nature of his floating power. 
One Tom Wilden, of Hacton parish, was selected as 
the second man; and on the next following Saturday, 
nearly all the inhabitants of both villages assembled 
around the pond. By this time, however, the cler- 
gyman and churchwardens had heard of the affair, 

and forbade the further prosecution of the monstrous 
ordeal. 

D>» the last two or three years afford any indication 
that these degrading displays of ignorance have van- 
ished from among us? At Stratford-on-Avon, in 
October, 1867, a whole family were smitten with a 
belief (so astonishing as to bo itself almost unbeliev- 
able) that hideous headless men and women were in 
the habit of coming down the chimneys during the 
night, pinching the inmates of the house, making 
horrible noises, and even turning the people out of 
their beds. .A theory sprang up in the family that 
they were all bewitched by a neighbor, Jane Ward, 
and that the shedding of some of Jane’s blood would 
be necessary to the removal of the spell. The father 
forthwith gave poor Jane a gash in the cheek with a 
knife, whereupon the family obtained, as they de- 
clared, peaceful nights. But a trial at the War- 
wick Assizes taught the deluded man that his pecu- 
liar mode of getting rid of witches was not exactly 
in accordance with the laws of England. 

Again. At Newbury, in Berks, in February, 1868 
—last year—one Isaac Rivers having lost his watch, 
applied to a ‘cunning woman,” named Maria Giles, 
to help him in his troubles. She received half-a- 
crown as payment for allowing him to look into a 
glass something like'those used in birdcages, in which 
he was to see the face of the man who had possession 
of the watch. The noodle fancied be “saw whis- 
kers,” but no face. A few days afterwards he gave 
her nine shillings and sixpence, wherewitl to buy 
some ‘‘ doctors’ stuff,” which was to assist in the 
search. A second time did he give her asimilar sum 
of nine shillings and sixpence, for a similar purpose; 
but he saw neither doctors’ stuff nor watch. On a 
fourth occasion the simp!eton gave her twenty-five 
shillings (unless the watch were a gold one, he must 
have aboat paid its full value by this time), and he 
was bidden to remain indoors until, at midnight, Ma- 
ria should bring him the man who possessed the 
watch. The simplicity with which he afterwards 
assured a magistrate that he did wait indoors, and 
that the people did not come with the watch was 
something to marvel at. 

At Cuckfield, in October, 1863, a married woman, 
being ill, applied toa “cunning man,” to ascertain 
whether she was bewitched. A midnight meeting, a 
book of necromancy, a pair of tongs, some new pins, 
and a great deal of ceremonial ejaculation and jar- 
gon somehow failed either to bring the witch to light 
or to cure the illness. 

In November, 1868, at Tunbridge Wells, a woman, 
jealous of her husband, applied to a fortune-teller to 
reveal whether there were grounds fur her jealousy. 
A bargain was made, that, for one shilling to buy 
doctors’ stuff, the fortune-teller should bewitch a 
certain other woman who was supposed to have led 
the husband astray, and should give her “ excrucia- 
ting pain.” Somehow or other, the wife herself was 





One cottager asserted that, while using the frying- 
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fortune-teller for having bewitched the wrong per- 
son. At Maidstone Assizes the charge settled down 
into the mere definite one of ob‘aining a shilling un- 
der false pretences. 


> 





CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY. 


In the mountain districts especially, this.one great 
holiday of the year is kept with a heartiness and a 
primitive hospitality unknown in less remote regions. 
All work is suspended for thirteen days. The en- 
trance of every house is decorated, and the walls of 
the kitchens are roughly adorned with gaudy pic- 
tures, fantastically painted in water-colors. Through- 
out Christmes Eve and Christmas Day the merry- 
making is entirely domestic, restricted to the mem- 
bers of each family and household. Not even a 
friendly visit is paid. On the following days the 
neighbors asseu:b'e at each other’s houses by turns 
for carousing. Noregular meal is provided, but open 
house is kept, the table richly spread for all comers, 
No stranger is allowed to leave a house until he has 
partaken of the strong Yule ale, which is served in 
true Norwegian fashion, cask following cask in rapid 
succession. A sort of recitative is chanted from time 
to time: 

“ Let the bowl pass quickly, 
Joyfully let it circle 

Round the table, 

Nobly, richly spread."’ 


On these occisions the servants sit at the same _ ta- 
ble with the host, his wife and family. All are dressed 
in their gala attire of rich colored cloth, trimmed 
with gold and silver braid, the women wearing caps 
and aprons of brilliant hues. Theoldest man pres- 
ent belonging to the famiiy presides, sitting in a high 
wooden chair. At stated bours he appeals to his 
guests with the sim»le words, “ Let usall pray.” 





A THEATRICAL MANAGER’S TRIALS 


A young author, fired with ambition to see his 
pieces acted on the stage, was in the habit of send- 
ing an endless number of manuscripts to the mana- 
ger of a well-known theatre. This manager was a 
gentleman, who did not like to be too hard on the 
unfortunate authors whose works he could not ac- 
cept, so he always returned this particular young 
gentleman’s productions, with the assurance that 
they really were not bad, but that the subject was 
perhaps not quite so well chosen as it might have 
been, and that the dialogue was scarcely telling 
enough. At last the ambitious youth became sus- 
picions that his plays were never read at all. Ac- 
cordingly he one day sent the manager a parcel 
which looked like a scroll of mauuscripts, carefully 
wrapped in white paper and tied with a red silk rib- 
bon’ In a few days he called for an answer. ‘* My 
dear sir,” said the manager, in his usual way, ‘* your 
work is really charming and I have read it with the 
greatest interest, but I regret tosay I must return 
it to you, for the material—” ‘* What,” interrupted 
the would-be dramatist, “ is it too 01.1?” ‘*O dear, 
no,” was the reply; ‘its only fault is that it is rather 
too delicate and tender in its character for my thea- 
tre.” ‘ Indeed,” exclaimed the author, “that is 
really astonishing.” Whereupon the parcel was 
opened and an excellent fresh sausage was unrolled 
before the eyes of the abashed manager. ‘‘I was 
particularly carefal,’? continued the young gentle- 
man, “to get one with garlic init, as I was most 
anxious that it should not be too tender and delicate.” 
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FOAM AND PHOSPHORESENCE. 


The phosphorescence of the sea is a beautiful phe- 
nomenon to those who can enjoy the sight of it; but it 
is too frequently observed under uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances. It has been a puzzling phenomenon, 
too; but naturalists have come to the conclusion that 
itis produced by animalcule that are excited to 
luminosity under certain circumstances, chiefly when 
the water is agitated. It has, however, lately been 
shown that the phosphoresence is brightest and the 
sparks most numerous immediately preceding an at- 
mospheric disturbance. So the little animalcul= are 
to be included in that long list of organisms that feel 
the approach of bad weather. The professor, M. 
Decharme, who observed the coincidence, has been 
studying the creatures and their shinipg propensi- 
ties. He finds that they are visible in the daylight 
with a glass magnifying about forty times, and then 
they appear as lentiferm bodies from two to four 
millimetres in diameter, of transparent nature, and 
more diapbanous at tbe centre than towards the 
periphery. They lived in a bottle fur several weeks 
and lit themselves up when the water was shaken or 
stirred, or whenever a small quantity of exciting 
fluid, alcohol or acid, was introduced into it. 








BUNSHINE. 











Sunshine is beautiful and joy-inspiring always. 
All things animate and inanimate take on a new life | 
in its presence. Nota flower but gratefully recog- | 
nizes it, not asong-bird but carols the sweeter under 
its touch. How the rivulets flash, and the broad 


phere is goldenly a-haze, and the grand oll woods | 
and mountain are all a-flame with its kisses. Earth, 
that under the cloud and the night shale seemed | 


j 
her round of space like a new-crowned queen. Who 





in great pain that same night, and then indicted the 


amid the gushing sunshine can think of aught but 
life, health, joy, music, beauty and splendor? 








waters shimmer to its glance, while the valley atmos- | 





like one stricken with a mighty scrrow,. now treads | \y 
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THE TERRIBLE BATTLE OF EYLAU. 


Never in the history of war did two armies pass a 
night under more awful and impressive circumstances 
than the rival hosts who now lay, without tent or 
covering, on the snowy expanse of the field of Eylau. 
The close vicinity of the two armies, the vast mul- 
titude assembled in 80 narrow a space, intent only 
on mutual destruction, the vital interests to the lives 
and fortunes of all which were at stake, the wintry 
wilderness of the scene, cheered only by the watch- 
fires which threw but a partial glow on the snow-clad 
heights around, the shivering groups, who, in either 
army, lay around the blazing fires, chilled by the 
girdles of impenetrable ice; the stern resolution 
of-the soldiers in one army, and the enthusiastic 
ardor of the other; the liberty of Europe brought to 
the issue of one dread combat; the glory of Russia 
and France dependent on the efforts of the mightiest 
armament that either had sent forth ; all contributed 
to impress a feeling of solemnity, which reached the 
most inconsiderate breast, oppressed the mind with 
@ feeling of anxious thought, and kept unclosed 
many a weary eyelid in both camps, notwithstanding 
the extraordinary fatigues of the preceding days. 

The battle began at daylight, on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, in the midst of a snowstorm. 

At an early hour of the day, Augereau’s cclumn of 
sixteen thousand men was enveloped by the Russian 
masses, and with the exception of fifteen hundred 
men, was entirely destroyed. Napoleon himself was 
in the most imminert hazard of being taken a prison- 
er. He had slept at Eylau on the night before, and 
was now in the churchyard, when the crash of the 
enemy’s balls on the steeple showed how nearly dan- 
ger was approaching. Presently one of the Russian 
divisions followed rapidly after the fugitives, entered 
Eylau by the western street, and charged with loud 
burrahs to the mount where the emperor was placed 
with a battery of the imperial guard and a personal 
escort of a hundred men. Had a regiment of horse 
been at hand to support the attack, Napoleon must 
have been made a prisoner; for though the last re- 
serve, consisting of six battalions of the old guard, 
were at a short distance, he might have been envel- 
oped before they could get to his rescue. The fate of 
Europe then hung upon a thread; but in that terri- 
ble moment the emperor’s presence of mind did not 
forsake him; he instantly ordered his little body- 
guard, hardly more than a company, to form a line, 
in order to check the enemy’s advance, and despatch- 
ed orders to the old guard to attack the column on 
one flank, while a brigade of Murat’s horse charged 
the other. The Russians, disordered by success, and 
ignorant of the inestimable prize which was almost 
within their grasp, were arrested by the firm coun- 
tenance of the little band of heroes who formed Na- 
poleon’s last resource, and before they could reform 
their ranks for a regular conflict, the enemy were. 
upon them on either flank, and almost the whole 
division was cut to pieces. This dreadful slaughter 
continued through the day, the Russians and the 
French alternately repulsing each other, both sides 

fighting with the most desperate intrepidity, and 
every charge leaving the ground covered with car- 
nage. 

Toward evening the Prussians, under Lestocq, 
advanced against the division of Fraint. The French 
were driven before them. Marshal Davoust in vain 
attempted to withstand the torrent. ‘ Here,” he 
cried, ‘‘ is the place where the brave should finda 
glorious death, the cowards will perish in the deserts 
of Siberia.” Still the French were driven on with 
the loss of three thousand men, and the whole Rus- 
sian line were pressing on to victory, when the rapid 
night of the north fell, and the battle was at an end. 

This was the first heavy blow which Napoleon had 
received in European war. He had once before been 
on the point of ruin, but it was Syria and a British 
cfficer had the honor of making the conqueror of 
Italy recoil. It is now unquestionable that at Eylau 
he was defeated. At ten o’clock at night he gave 
orders for his artillery and baggage to defile to the 
rear, and the advanced post to retreat. He was on 
the point of being disgraced in the eyes of Europe, 
when he was saved that disgrace by the indecision ot 

‘the Russian general. A council of war was held by 
the Russian leaders on horseback, to decide on their 
future course. Count Osterman Tolstoy, the second 
in command, with Generals Knoring and Lestocq, 
urged strongly that retreat was not to be thought of; 
that Napoleon was not to be beaten in a pitched bat- 
tle; that whichever army.gained ground would 
be reputed the victor, and that the true policy was 
to throw their whole force upon him without delay. 
But Bennigsen, unluckily, satisfied with his tri- 
umph, past the vigor of youth, unacquainted with the 
enormous losses of the French army, and exhausted 
by thirty-six hours on horseback, directed the march 
on Konigsberg. 

Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, fought in the 
depth of winter, amid ice and snow, under circum- 
stances of unexpected horror, the most bloody and 
obstinately contested that had occurred during the 
war, and in which, if Napoleon did not sustain a pos- 
itive defeat, he underwent a disaster which had well- 
nigh proved his ruin. The loss on both sides was 
immense, and never in modern times had a field of 
battle been strewn with such a multitude of slain. 

On the side of the Russians twenty-five thousand 
had fallen, of whom about seven thousand were al- 
ready no more. On that of the French upward of 
thirty thousand were killed or wounded, and nearly 
ten thousand had left their colors under pretence ot 
attending to the wounded, and did not make their 
appearance for several days. The other trophies of 





victory were nearly equally balanced. The ‘Reselens 
had to boast of the unusual spectacle of twelve eagles 
taken from their antagonists, while the French had 
made spoil of sixteen of the Russian guns, and four- 
teen standards. Hardly any prisoners were made 
on either side during the action; but six thousand of 
the wounded, most of them in a hopeless state, were 
left on the field of battle, and fell into the hands of 
the French. Never was a spectacle so dreadtul as the 
field of battle presented on the following morning. 
About fifty thousand men lay in the epace of two 
leagues welteringin blood. The wounds were for the 
most part of the severest kind, from the extraordi- 
nary quantity of cannon-balls that had been discharg- 
ed during the’action, and the close proximity of the 
contending masses to the deadly batteries, which 
spread grape at half-musket shot through their 
ranks. 

Though stretched on the cold snow, and exposed 
to the severity of an arctic winter, they were burn- 
ing with thirst, and piteous cries were heard on all 
sides for water, or assistance to extricate the wounded 
men from beneath the heaps of slain or load of horses 
by which they were crushed. 

Six thousand of these noble animals encumbered 
the field, or, maddened with pain, were shrieking 
aloud amid the stifled groans of the wounded. Sub- 
dued by loss of blood, tamed by cold, exhausted by 
hunger, the foemen lay side by side amid the general 
wreck. The Cossack was to be seen beside the 
Italian; the gay vine-dresser from the smiling banks 
of the Garone, lay athwart the stern peasant from 
the plains of the Ukraine. The extremity of sufter- 
ing had extinguished alike the fiercest and mcst gen- 
erous passions. 

After his usual custom, Napoleon, in the after- 
noon rode‘ through this dreadful field, accompanied 
by his generals and staff, while the still burning piles 
of Serphalen and Saossgarton sent volumes of black 
smoke over the scene of death. But the men exhib- 
ed none of their wonted enthusiasm ; no cries of Vive 
Emperor were heard. 

And such is earthly “ glory!” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 





GRAND LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The annual meeting of the M. W. Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts was held at the Masonic Temple Dec. 
8th, M. G. W. M. Gardner presiding. The following 
officers were elected: 

William Sewall Gardner, Boston, G. M. 

Samuel C. Lawrence, Medford, S. G. W. 

Richard Briggs, Boston, J. G. W. 

John McClellan, Boston, G. Treasurer. 

Solon Thornton, Boston, Rec. G. Secretary. 

Sereno D. Nickerson, Boston, William Sutton, 
Salem, Percival L. Everett, Boston, George O. Car- 
penter, Boston, William F. Salmon, Lowell, Charles 
Levi Woodbury, Boston, Samuel C. Lawrence, Med- 
ford, Henry Endicott, Cambridge, Directors. 
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GRAND COUNCIL OF SELECT AND 
ROYAL MASTERS. 


The annual convocaticn of the Grand Council of 
Select and Royal Masters of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was held in the Masonic Temple in 
this city on the 8th ult., at which time the follow- 
ing-named grand officers were elected: 

Charles E. Powers, Boston, M. P. G. M. 
Reuel J. Walker, Lowell, R. P. G. M. 
John P. Soule, Melrose, P. G. M. of the W. 
Seranus Bowen, Boston, G. M. of C. 

John McClellan, Boston, G. M. of E. 

Solon Thornton, Boston, G. Recorder. 
David Lyon, Greentield, G. Capt. of G. 
John Garney, Boston, G. Conductor. 

Rev. John P. Robinson, Boston, G. Chaplai 
John Haight, Lawrence, G. Sentinel. 
William P. Anderson, Boston, G. Lecturer, 
Edward B. Movore, Boston, Com. on For. Cor. 
George H. Pike, Boston, G. Tiler. 











GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. 

The following companions were elected officers of 
the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Boston for the year 
ensuing, on Tuesday, Dec. 7: 

Henry Chickering, Pittsfield, G. H. P. 

Alfred F. Chapman, Boston, D. G. H. P. 

Frederic A. Pierce, Boston, G. K. 

Thomas Winship, Wakefield, G. Scribe. 

‘Peter C. Jones, Newton, G. Treasurer. 

Thomas Waterman, Boston, G. Secretary. 

The following are the appointed officers: 

Rev. John P. Robinson, Boston, Rev. St. Chambre, 
Stoughton, Rev. J. W. Dadmun, Winthrop, G. 
Chaplains. 

Z. H. Thomas, Cambridge, G. Capt. of the Host. 

Joseph K. Baker, Jr., Dennisport, G. P. S. 

Samuel B. Thaxter, Abington, G. R. A. C. 

William H. Murray, Pittsfield, G. M. of 31 V. 








Eben F, Gay, Boston, Frank KE. Jones, Boston, G 
Stewards. 

Mar!borough Williams, Boston, G. Lecturer. 

Rev. J. W. Dadmun, Winthrop, Com. on For. Cor. 
George H. Pike, Boston, G. Tiler. 
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ST. JOHN’S LODGE, BOSTON. 


The one hundred and thirty-sixth annual comma- 
nication of St. John’s Lodge, of Boston, was held at 
the Temple on the evening of Dec.6th. Notwithstand- 
ing the storm, a large attendance was present, and 
the following brethren were elected to cffice and 
installed : 

James Mills, M. 

William E. Pierce, S. W. 

Edward J. Long, 8S. W. 

Edward A. White, Treasurer. 
Solon Thornton, Secretary. 

Joseph N. Pierce, Jr., 8. D. 

Geo. D. Dodd, J. D. 

Rev. E. M. P. Wells, D. D., Chaplain. 
George Lyon, Marshal. 

E.iward Copeland, S. 8. 

Charles Fuller, J. S. 

Thomas R. Jacobs, Inside Sentinel. 
George H. Pike, Tiler. 








8T. PAUL’S LODGE, SOUTH BOSTON. 


At the annual meeting of St. Paul’s Lodge F. and 
A. M. the following-named officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

F. G. Walbridge, W. M. 
Ww. H. H. Soule, S. W. 
George S. Worcester, J. W. 
Josiah Dunbam, Treasurer. 
Horace Smith, Secretary. 

L. F. Tarbell, S. D. 

James L. Wilson, J. D. 

A. D. Thompson, 8S. S. 
John A. Pingree, J. S. 
Wn. D. Stewart, Chaplain. 
Geo. H. Manson, Marshal. 
Wn. R. Wiggin, I. S. 
Lemuel Clark, Tiler. 

C. H. Birch, Organist. 
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THE ORDER IN CHELSEA. 


In addition to the officers of the Robert Lash Lodge, 
already published, we give the following list of those 
installed over the other bodies in that city, which, 
though to the north, appears to be enjoying much 
Masonic light: 


STAR OF BETHLEHEM LODGE.—Meet 3.1 Wednes- 
day each month. 

George W. Vose, W. M. 
James Tent, S. W. 

William D. Seely, J. W. 
John Walter, Treasurer. 
Clifton A, Blanchard, Secretary. 
Philip G. Lisley, S. D. 
Charles S. Beatley, J. D. 
Frederic A. Cutting, S.S. 
Samuel P. Tenney, J.S. 
John P. Payson, Chaplain. 
Charles A. Currier, Marshal. 
James Donaghy, I. S. 

Geo. A Veazie, Jr., Organist. 
Wn. F. Lovett, Tiler. 

NAPHTALI CoUNCIL SELEOT AND ROYAL MA& 
TERS.—Chartered 1869. Meet every fourth Friday 
each month: 

Tracy P. Cheever, M. I. G. Master. 
George H. Marden, R. I. G. Master. 
Charles M. Avery, I. @. Master of the Work. 
William D. Seely, Master of Ceremonies, 
George H. Rice, Master of the Exchequer. 
George W. Vose, Recorder. 

Charles T. Gay, Capt. of Guard. 

Daniel E. Chase, Conductor. 

George A. Pratt, Chaplain. 

James E. Rogers, Sentinel. 

Wa. F. Lovett, Tiler. 


RoyAL ARCH CHAPTER OF THE SHEKINAH.— 
Chartered 1855. Meet at Masonic Hall 21 Wednes- 
day: 

Charles T. Gay, M. E. H. P. 
James Tent, E. K. 

William D. Seely, E. S. 

Slade Luther, Treasurer. 
George W. Vose, Secretary. 
Philip G. Ilsley, C. of the H. 
Charles S. Beatley, P.S. 
John H. Roberts, R. A. Capt. 
Henry T. Holmes, M. 3d V. 
James Donaghy, M. 21 V. 
Eleazer H. Brazer, M. ist V. 
Cyrus Hobbs, John S. Clough, Stewards. 
John P. Payson, Chaplain. 
William F. Lovett, Tiler. 

PALESTINE COMMANDERY: 

Sir Daniel E. Chase, G. Com. 

Sir Charles T. Gay, Gen. 

Sir Seth C. Ames, Capt. Gen. 

Sir George H. Marden, P. 

Sir William Patterson, S. W. 

Sir William D. Seely, J. W. 

Sir Slade Luther, Treasurer. 

Sir George W. Vose, Recorder. 

Sir Albert B. Barrett, Sw. B. 

Sir James E. Rogers, St. B. 

Sir Howard F, Rowe, Warder. 

Sirs Wm. F. Lovett, Wm. Robinson, Geo. H. 
Rice, Captains of the Guard. 





D. B. Tenney, Haverhill, G. M 21 V. 
George E. Stacy, Milford, G. M. of lst V. 


Sir Tracy P. Cheever, Mus. Director. 


Sir Thomas H. Carratb, Librarian. 
Sir Wm. F. Lovett, Sentinel. 
Sir Charles W. or Armorer. 


GLOUCESTER, “MASS. 


A correspondent favors us with the following Ma- 
sonic news, giving the election of ¢ flicers of Tyrian 
Lodge, of Gloucester, Mass. The cfficers were in- 
stalled by Past Master William Babson: 

Isaac A. Steele, W. M. 

_ Chas. H. Wonson, S. W. 
A. J. Frisbee, J. W. 
8. S. Day, Treasurer. 
Addison Center, Secretary. 
George E. Fisher, S. D. 
J.M. Parsons, J. D. 
Charles C. Cressy, S. S. 
David Parsons, 21, J.S. 
Simeon Bickford, Chapiain. 
David W. Low, Marsbal. 
Joseph A. Proctor, Tiler. 

This Lodge is now in its one-hundredth year, it 
having been organized March 2d, A. D.,5770, and will 
undoubtedly celebrate its one-hundredth anniversary 
in March next. 
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CONCEITED PEOPLE. 


Taking ourselves at our own valuation, generally 
about fifty per cent above the fair worth. Minerva 
threw away the flute, when she found that it puffed 
up her own cheeks; but if we cast away the flute 
now-a-days, it is only that we may take a larger in- 
strument of pufling, by becoming our own trumpeters. 
Empty minds are the mest prone to soar above their 
proper sphere, like paper kites, which are kept aloft 
by their own lightness; while those that are better 
stored are prone to humility, like heavily-laden ves- 
sels, of which we see the less the more richly and 
deeply they are freighted. The corn bends itself . 
downward when its ears are filled, but when the 
heads of the conceited are filled with self-adulation, 
they only lift them up higher. 

Perhaps it is a benevolent provision of Providence, 
that we should possess in fancy those good qualities 
which are held from us in reality; for if we did not 
occasionally think well of ourselves, we should be 
more apt to think ill of others. It must be confessed 
that the conceited and the vain have a light and 
pleasant duty to perform, since they have but dne to 
please, and in that object they seldom fail. Self-love, 
moreover, is the only love not liable to the pangs of 
jealousy. Pity! that a quick perception of our own 
deserts generally blinds us to the merits of others; 
that we should see more than all the world in the 
former instance, and less in the latter! In one re- 
spect, conceited people show a degree of discernment 
for which they deserve credit—they soon become 
tired of their own company. Especially fortunate 
are they in another respect ; for while the really wise, 
witty and beautiful are subject to casualties of de- 
fect, age and sickness, the imaginary possessor of 
those qualities wears a charmed life, and feard not 
the assaults of fate or time, since a nonentity is in- 
vulnerable. Even the really gifted, however, may 
sometimes become conceited. Northcote, the artist, 
whose intellectual powers were equal to his profes- 
sional talent, and who thought it much easier fora 
man to be his superior than his equal, being once 
asked by Sir William Knighton what he thought of 
the Prince Regent, replied, ‘‘I am not acquainted 
with him.”—“‘ Why, his Royal Highness says he 
knows you.”— Know me!—Pooh! that’s all his 
brag.” i“ 


HOME AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

A writer presents some very sound and economic 
views under the above unique heading. The money 
view of the case, though not dwelt upon, will com- 
mend the following suggestions to thousands the 
present summer: Reader, is there a shady side to 
your house? or a west room for the morning, and an 
east room for the evening sitting? or a north room 
for allday? Go there for your summer resort—gath- 
er there your summer reading. The home market 
can furnish your table with all the luxuries you can 
find abroad. Your social circle may be as select, as 
large or as small as you choose it. Leave your 
business, your cares and your anxieties as thorough- 
ly out of mind as if you were five hundred leagues 
away. Go home and rest, and reflect, and gather up 
your shattered energies, where kindest sympathy and 
most obedient servants, and the home comforts ever 
gathered by you, are available. So doing, you will 
escape the heat, and dust, and vexation of travel, 
the exhaustion of a fierce campaign, the impositions 
of avaricious landlords, the exposure to thieves and 
knaves, and fools; and you may discover that the 
best of all resorts was the nearest. 











REAL CoMFoRT.—“ Ah!” said a Jobn Ball toa 
Frenchman, “ you have no such word as ‘comfort’ 
in your language.”’—“ I am glad of it,” replied the 
Gaul; “‘ you Englishmen are slaves to your comforts, 
in order that you may master them.” There is some 
truth in this reproach. Perpetually toiling for mon- 
ey, with the professed object of being enabled to live 
comfortably, we sacrifice every comfort in the ac- 
quisition of a fortune, in order that, when we have 
obtained it, we may have the additional diecomfort 
from our anxiety to preserve or increase it, Thus 
do we *‘ lose by seeking what we seek to find.” On 
the other hand, we may find a comfort where we 
never looked fur it; as, for instance, in a great af- 
fliction, the very magnitude of which renders us in- 
sensible to all smaller ones. 



















































THE FLAG OF CUB UNION. 


up the avenues or about the shaded paths, with Ag- | observe, but just as she might have met her father 
nes, smiling, graceful and pretty, beside him, that, or her husband—at all hours of the day, in the coi- 
notwithstanding my secret protest against the whole lege grounds, at the quiet gatherings which were 
affair, I began to get used to seeing them together. | now and then held within the walls of our aima 
However, there came a day when this sight was no | mater. 
longer possible. Shaw had been calied suddenly There was no appearance of pursuit on his part; he 
away. He went without biddmg Agnes good-by, | was supremely indolent, and d to stray within 
without sending her a single word of farewell. For | the orbit of this pale star more from the lack of aught 
the explanation of his absence she was indebted to | that would amuse him elsewhere, than from any 
common rumor. Here was a nice complication, | preconceived notion of interfering with its proper 
surely! Unworthy as the fellow was, I had not once revolutions about any fixed centre. Agnes hardly 
thought of his proving recreant to the love he had 80 | looked pleased at his coming, yet it must have been 
Ralph with riches stoops to woo ; obviously won. Yet his abrupt departure was fol- | a relief to have some one to talk to her; for her hus- 
| Guy looks up teem hambie lot. lowed by no line or word of explanation ; his absence | band left her entirely to herself, and a stranger never 
; | One, with proud and haughty mien, lengthened into months, and there was nothing for | would have imagined him in the least interested in 
[ j Gives her jewels fine and rare ; it but to conclude that he had amused himeelf and | her. 
While the other. from the green, grown weary of the fan. The “‘ game wasn’t worth You see the danger of the situation ; @ young wife, 
Brings her flowers for her hair. the candie,”’ and that precious uminary had taken | an old noodie of a husband, blind and deaf to all ex- 
itself off to enlighten other regions. cept the charms of his ‘avorite science; the compiete 
At first, Agnes drooped visibiy, like a lily which | isolation of her position as regarded companionship 
has been too rudely handled. She stopped indoors, | with those of her own sex; lastiy, this emissary of 
moping, not daring to tread alone the paths the two | evil, this young lawyer, with his treacherous light 
had so often threaded together. Always pale and | blue eyes, his insinuating address, his slow, catlike 
fragile, she grew yet more ethereal; and you may | motions. Thinking of it, now, I have the satisfaction 
depend upon it my affection for Shaw was not in the | of knowing that I always hated him as he deserved. 
least enhanced as I contemplated the result of his About this time, Agnes began to recover her roses, 
summer’s pastime, as portrayed in the drooping fig- | and bloomed out again as she had done once before. 
ure and colorless cheeks of Agnes. The same restless fever took possession of her She 
But there came a change, as startling as it was | flitted hither and thitheras if with an utter impa- 
sudden, when the pale face flushed into @ more vivid | tience of restraint; she went and came with a sud- 
lustre than it ever had worn befure, when the slight | Genmess that was startling; altogether she was a 
form dilated as with a new consciousness of power, | Changed being. Bnt I don’t believe her husband 
and our pale lily seemed on the point of blushing out | noted the slightest variation in her appearance or 
in the character of a queenly rose. her demeanor. To all intents and purposes, she was 
I was but a boy, with only a boy’s powers of obser- | just as much abandoned to Shaw’s infiuence, given 
vation, and I didn’t pretend to understand the meta-| up into his hands to monid into whatsoever form he 
morphosis; but I saw it, and puzzled over it, and | Chose, as if the college had been a desolate isiand, 
presaged no good from it. But I don’t think an | and they two its sole inhabitants. 
earthquake would have startled me more than did | With what infernal logic he filled her ears, or how 
the report which was now whispered about, that | he managed to instil sufficient poison in that pure 
Agnes was to be married immediately, to Professor | heart to work out his despicable schemes, you need 
Greyson, another old bookworm, who was as much | Dot expect me to tell. I can only reiterate the decla- 
occupied with his mathematical demonstrations, his | ration that I tell you the facts as they occurred. He 
squares, cubes, cones and angies, as the father of | did not propese an elopement—the very word would 
Agnes was in his special department. have frightened her. He offered to remove her trom 



























[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LADY ISABEL’S LOVEBS. 


wonder and delight; and so al! the while Mrs. Teddy 

was chatting, Agnes was thinking more intently 
than ever before in her life. She realized that she 
stood near an abyss whose darkness she could not 
fathom. The fata! verge was reached, the ground 
Seemed actually sliding beneath her feet; a moment 
more, and she had been precipitated into the gulf 
below—Jost. hopelessty and forever ! 

She started up suddenly, with the shriek of the 
engine sounding in her ears like the yells of ten 
thousand furies; she darted from the room ; she ran, 
she fiew, straight up the village street, where, but 
av hour previous, she had paced so slowly, going de- 
liberately to destruction. Panting, wearied, breath- 
less, ahe gained the college. 

1 told you she was impulsive, and she obeyed the 
first suggestion of her seething brain, which happer- 
ed to be that she should go straight to her husband 
and father and confess her folly. 

You may be sure they were astounded, those old 
bookworms, to be called upon to shrive so fair a 
penitent; and in the end they took shame to them- 
selves for the part each had unconsciously acted, in 
helping, by his stupidity and blindness, the tragedy 
which had 60 nearly come to a conclusion beneath 
their venerabie noses. 

As for Agnes, she never blamed any one besides 
herself. Professor Greyson seemed to awaken all at 
once to the fact that he had a beautiful young wife, 
who n-sied uuman sympathy, and love, and tender- 
ness; and as he no longer ignored her presence, she 
s00n won his *-=:: -o completely he had no longer 
any wish or desire to relapse once more into his old 
monkish habits. Sbaw disappeared immediately, 
and was never heard of more. 

Agnes has never forgotten that period of infatua- 
tion; and she never recalls it save with horror, and 
with a heart overfiowing with thankfulness that she 
‘Was saved, even though it was ‘so as by fire.” 


Buch m Eittle. 


The custom house clique received a stunning blow 
at the recent municipal election. 


© Che World i 


unknown band, which was 
of the New York Sorosis : 





BY E. E. REXFORD. 


Lady Isabel is fair; 
On her cheek the roses blow ; 
Sunshine glimmers on her hair ; 
White as lilies is her brow. 





A blooming maid t 


With this device a; 
Isabel has lovers two : 


| One is rich and one is not; 





Her brows were ki 
Her ores biazed lib 
And like « martie! 
The tones of that o 





Try not the polis, ( 
The scheming poltt 
“Twas al) in vain th 
For still the ringing 





One is stately, tall and dark, 
Proud of step and stern of tone; 

| Lofty towers and spacious park 

j Ciaim him as their lord alone. 








O stay, the young ™: 
Thy waterfall upon 
A tear stole down | 
But still she anewe 


But the other owns no lands: 
Fair of face and strong of limb, 
All be has is in his hands; 
Will the lady smile on him ? 





Beware the baiefu' 
Of Francis Train a 
This was old Greeic 
A voice replied, Yo 


AIRE ol ncaa tm ks cia 


Lady Isabel looks down 
On the jewels she has worn, 

On the blossoms dry and brown; 
She must choose before the morn. 





gi trgte 






| ‘Horace Gresiey was in W.- 
while passing through the » 

| tracted the notice of two t: 

| who that is?” quoth one. 

| replied the other. “Why 
the man that swore 60 aw. 


Shall she give her hand to one 
Who can never have her heart ? 
Shall she give her hand to Guy, 
Whence her love can ne'er depart ? 


ain Se 


Lady Isabe! will choose 
For her heart, and not her hand; 
Fl »wers are more to her than gems, 
One true heart than gold and land. 











preased it, as he endesvore 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


the ite meget 8 
“SO AS BY FIRE.” 











BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





why, for goodness knows that is al ways the last thing 
about which the parties most concerned think. 

She was the daughter of our oldest professor, and 
as sweet and pretty as any flower that ever bloomed. 


How Greyson had ever withdrawn his thoughts 


have been, nor that it seemed to her the most nai- 


puise which urged her to make an end of it by mar- 


ural thing in the world to yield to the first blind im- | 


her uncongenial surroundings, painted the life of 


us not into temptation !”” 

The whole pian was arranged; she was to meet 
him at the railroad station in the village, trom 
whence he was to accompany her to the scene of her 





Politicians and others wont be disciplined at mu- 
nicipa) elections. 

Cengress has met. All people hope that it will 
work, and not talk nonsense. 


The streets of Philadelphia are said to be dirty. 





POM pr a 





from his figures long enongh to take in the outlines | freedom she mightenjoy if cut loose from her old | Can they be dirtier than they were last June? pounds of butter across ' 
I NEVEE could see in what his infiuence over her | Of a womanly face or form—above all, how he had | existence and transported to « distant city, among A boarding-house keeper at Keokuk kept a corpse } a concealing it ender ber co)’ 

\ consisted. She was not 4 mere chit of a schoolgirl, to | paused in his calculations long enough to consider | the elite of which she would shine as the sun among | in the house until the board bill was paid. f * deal of grease when she go’ 

t be caught by a handsome exterior; and had this | the idea of taking to himself a wife, was the most | its smaller heavenly bodies. When she consented to| Chicago has spent ten millions and put up 2500 i The late Lord Foley, wh 
been the case, he had no beauty tospeak of—a heavy, | astounding problem he had ever given us to solve; a/| his plan, it was with the feeling which he had care- buildings this year. % was universally admired f 
German cast of countenance, florid, light eyes—de- | problem upon which we all exercised our wits more | fully instilied and fostered, that she was thereby Chinese testimony is accepted in the United States = taste, and on one occasio! 
cidediy the furthest removed from the conventional | OT less anxiously, arriving in the end at no other con- | securing her own highest good, while it was but too | courts in California. é Prince of Wales at dinne 
ideai of dreaming maidens. His position was that of | clusion than this, that human mature was a queer | obvious that those she left behind would not suffer Prince Arthur is building a ballroom near his = | pressed « desire to indulge 
&@ young man struggling to win his way in an already | compound, take it how you would, and that of all from her absence, if they even missed her. Montreal residence. = | Lord Foley was not willin; 
overcrowded profession. He was not a particularly | things in the world, love was the most inconstant Frown at her, ye who have never been tempted;| A Nevada ranchman proposes to herd two million : should desecrate bis home. 
good man, and she knew it. That he was obstinate | and fickle of sentiments, from all acquaintance with | ye who are cased in immaculate panoply of virtue | hens and supply all the Hast with eggs. . to the stables, where, inaa 
asa male and as hot-tempered as any pepper-pod | Which ignus fatuus, “ good Lord deliver us!” That | which has never been assailed; ye who look down | King Louis of Bavaria is going off fast with ¢ the royal cigar was dispose 
that ever grew, she had been made aware on many | Was how we boys looked at it. from heights which have never once attracted the | epilepsy. | An Ohio clergyman seve 
Occasions; yet, notwithstanding all these imperfec- | We couldn’t be expected to know the depths of | eye of the spoiler; frown at her and cal! her hard Bonfanti bas gone to dance to San Francisco for | bright new cent as a wedd: . 
tions, she loved him; and when I have said that, I | passion which slumber in the heart of a woman | names. 1 tell you we have all mged to pray, “ Lead | $500 a week, gold. i 
don"t suppose you need go searching for the reason | slighted and scorned, as Agnes conceived herself to 


mei the bridegroom, wh« 
} stance, and said, “‘ My wit 
| ger to me at the time we 
} had not learned her value, 


find ber a jowei—eo here ix . 
Tying this new suitor. The excitement and confiict | future triumphs and successes. Whiskey has risen to twenty cents a drink in same time handing the asic 
Not a boy among us but looked up to her as toa | of emotions kept her stimulated like wine. She was There was not, there never had been, any pretence | Brooklyn since the seizure of illicit stills. dolar gold piece. 
priacess,and in his heart did her homage for her | always impulsive, and just now she was at fever heat. | of affection between the man she had married and Advertising divorce lawyers have struck Philade}- 
beauty and grace. 


Her beauty, which bad always been of the fair, saint- | herself. She did not steal away from him in the 








A clergyman offered come. 
ee aa Urieans alderman, telling |. 
If we met her by chance in any of onr wanderings {ly Kind 1 have described to you, now glowed, and | night, with the darkness to shield and cover up her| Jenny Lind is said to have lost all but a few notes decrec that men should dic 
about the queer old coliege buildings, or passed her | sparkled, and shone. She grew more ani more radi-| flitting. She walked quietiy out of the college, | of her once magnificent voice. 
in our walks through the grounds, we felt as highly 


honored by her bow and smile as we should have 
done had the queer gracicusiy made her acknow!- 
edgments to us in passing. I don’t think any of us 
ever tavught of making love to her, she seemed so 
far removed from us, so like a star that we might ad- 
mire and worship from a distance, but which we 
might never expect to obtain or have in possession. 


ant and fascinating; and even the old guy to whom | through the grounds and down the straight viliage 
she was about to sacrifice herse!f aroused out of his | street, in the broad daylight, half an hour before the 
stupid reveries over right-angled triangles and the | train wasdue. She wanted tobe intime. Whatever 
Lord knows what,—I never conld remember even the | of sin and shame she might atterwards attach to this 
names of the things—to look twice at her. | going forth, her present unconsciousness of any 

They were married in the coliege chapel, our ven- | wrong doing was displayed in the fearlessness with 
erable president himeelf performing the ceremony, | which she fronted the light of this bright day. Going 


A Lendon church advertises for a “ competent 
organist,”’ at a salary of £5 a year. 

An English viscount is the last victim of the pane) 
game in New York. 

The Clos-Vougss: vineyard has been bought by 
Baron Thenard for $360,000. 

An Euziishman proposes to preserve fresh meat 


v8 


Christian virtee, and tie 

“What!” screamed the alu. 

“ Yes, my dear friend. Lo: 

i sir, but 1 aint fond of eweet |. 
An electrical infant bas ©. 

of light proceeded from 1 





and all of us boys lookingon. Agnes kept up and | at a brisk pace, she reached the station in a few 














ee es 


ems 








When, therefore, it was rumored that young Lawyer 


looked confoundediy handsome through the whole | 
Shaw, from the village below, had won the heart of 


turbei at what seemed to us wrong, in some unac- 
countable way. 





“* Well, as they all lived together—Agnes and the 
| two bookworms, her father and husband—in a wing 
Ot course we knew he wasn’t good enough for her; | Of one of the numerous college buildings, 1 saw her 


his present footing with her. We anathematized him | degree her mode of life. With the exception of the 
secretly as a mild sort of sorcerer, a magician in a | servants, she was the only woman about the college, 


small way, @ veritable black art practitioner. 


and her lite, at the best, could mot have been a re- 


For my own part, I had so long looked upon Agnes | 
as al angel of purity and goodness, that when I saw | 
her waudering about with such a specimen of total 
depravity as Shaw was known to be, I felt as if the 
very foundations of truth and purity were broken up 


j 
| 
j 
and swept away, and there was no longer any dis- 


markably jolly one. I remember that she again took 
to straying about out of doors. Sedate, calm and 
siowly, she paced the smooth waiks along which the 
autumn leaves were biown in rustling squadrons; 
but she walked alone. Professor Greysou was too 


| closely attached to his study to leave it for any out- 


minutes, looked up and down the track, and finally 


| three small children, mere babies, the youngest a 


tiny infant, the other two standing quietly with a 


| hand clutching the mother’s cheap print dress. They 


| away; how she was hastening to him; how kind he 


was, her own Garling Teddy! How she loved him, 


| and how he set such store by the children, her hon- 


est, waria hesrt flashing out through ali she said. 
Agnes listened, interested and sympathetic, and all 

the while she was thinking something like this: 
“Here is a happy woman, and how littie she has 

to make her so! Her children are dirty, ner husband 


for exportation by dipping it in fiuid India-rubber. 


at six cents a pound. 
Lexing ton, Ky., furnishes poison gratis for stray 
dogs, and pays twenty-five cents apiece for their 





| Dupressoir, of Baden has given Patti a necklace of 
three rows of pearis. 

| Victor Emanuel drives in a blue chariot, drawn by 

| two chestnut horses. 

| The wise fortify themselves by reason, and fools by 

| despair. 

| One bill-posting firm used sixteen barrels of paste 

the day before the New York charter election. 


A big life-insurance company, on the American | 














When it died, the furniture «. 





During the month of November, California shipped Spiritasiion lost an exoslie: 
i ceremony, and at its close, fainted dead away. | Seated herself in the little waiting-room. 23 cargoes of wheat to England. | 4& Western clergyman b 
v our “‘Saint Agnes,” we were aghast at his presump- | Here was another complication for me to unravel, There was some one else awaiting, like herself, the | A shij cana! across Cape Cod is talked of. sermon wherein, speaking « 
tion; and when we began to see the pair walking to- | and a nice time I had of it! If you can solve it, you coming of the train—a woman, a foreigner, with | New Orleans expects to get fresh beef from Texas 
gether daily, we wondered, and were still more dis- | are now wiser than I was then. 


| of the past year, be uses th) 
| 21) tne great causes of p 
tranchisement Lave sqairm 


a printed in the asme locality 
| Were none of them particularly clean, and Agnes | corpses. A |, end orator must have draw: 
but it wasn’t that, or not precisely that idea, for no | almost daily. Her fictitious strength had deserted | would have dismissed the party with a careless| .A Chinese bishop, with a quene, will be one of the | § ¢ | of maggoty cheese. 
man would have seemed worthy of our Agnes—bnt | her; she no longer resembied a glowing exotic, but | glance, but that the mother made a simple inguiry, | features of the Ecumenical. The London journals are © |: 
we felt, instinctively, that he must have exercised had gone back to her pale cheeks, and we beheld | and receiving a civil answer, went on talking tothe | Addie Merser, the Alaska schoolma’am, gets $75 a | indies against the favor the: 
t some potent caarm in order to have blinded her eyes |again our Saint Agnes. The new reiations into | lady, teliing her troubles; how her husband, *‘Ted- | month, in gold. | j turers trom Europe, styliz, 
; to his true character, before he could have got on | which sbe bad entered did not change in avy great dy, God bless him!” was lying sick at a place miles i 


counts "and “dukes.” In. 
be-nobiemen prove wortbie 





ee See Barri 


In thie city, by Bew Mr. Ge 
and Miee sarah F&F. Chipman: 








by Kev. Mr. Briggs. Br. Fr 
md | ; sick, yet she does not stop to repine; she flies to his | plan, is proposed in Paris. ‘ | “or kev Mr bLemunds M 
§ | timction between right and wrong, light and dark- | side attraction. | bedside. Ah, they love each other!” | Some of the temperance men of New Hampehire | Maes Currie | a Fe 
; x | ness. Tuis was what I felt dumbiy. A | it was at this juncture that the old parent of evil And then, all ut once, she seemed to see herself in will form a new party. " i “to. : 
i | Her father was too much eugrossed with his books, | Put it into Shaw’s head to return. Agnes encuun-| a new light. What was she that she should not be 
j , caicuiating eclipses, or ascertaining the altitude of | 


inn abide 








some one or otner of the planetary system, as to be 
only halt conscious of his daughter’s existence; 80 
there was no interruption from that quarter. 

So the summer passed. I made a pretence of occu- 
pying myself with Horace and schylus, with eci- 
ence, philosophy, and ethics generally, and made a 
confused muddie of the whole jot of them, while in 
reality my mind was so ful! of the love-making going 


| she do? 
| able to cope with him, her fear of trusting herself 
| within the sphere of his fascinations? 

| tainly—but there it is again! I told 


tered him in one of her solitary walks 
Fiy from him, and thus contess herself un- 


So best, cer- 

you in the 
beginning that I could not account ior his infiuence 
over her, and 1 am not writing an article on magic, 
you will please to remember, but the true story of 
thie period of this wowan’s life, as far as I know it: 


What could | 


governed by the selfsame laws thet governed other 
women? Sne had thought to be a law unto herself; 


but could she? had she the right to break down the | 
time-honored barriers which Heaven itself nad erect- | 


ec—fiing off the ties, rupture the bonds she had vol- 
untarily taken upon herselt? He was her husband 
jast a8 much as Teddy was this woman’s busband ; 
Ble Wat just as much hie wife; and thongh the words 


The diamond sunff-box which Napoleon gave to 
Ricord is worth 17 500 francs. 


| 50 000,000 francs since 1852. 

Pittsburg swells wear a smal) mirror as a bosom- 
pin. 

A bew convent is to be erected in Philadelphia— 
the Convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

Bromide of potasstum has proved imefiectual as a 


Prince Napoleon’s enemies say he has squandered | 


See 


























At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph 
C. Barnes 
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Beat. 





In this city. Miss Annes #. 

Hoot, 2. Mr. Thomas ?. Uw 
~* 

nt noua Boston. Mr. Wilts 
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Che World in Miniature. 


The following stanzas are taken from a poem by an 


of the New York Sorosis: 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Eastern city passed 
A blooming maid in bloomer drest, 
With this device upon her crest— 

Sorosis. 


Her brows were kind: beneath her veil 

Her eyes blazed like a comet's tail; 

And like a martial bugle rung 

The tones of that outlandish tongue— 
Sorosis. 


Try not the polls, O maid, beware 

The scheming politician's snare; 

‘Twas all in vain the old man cried, 

For still the ringing voice replied— 
Sorosis. 

O stay, the young man cried, and rest 

Thy waterfall upon this vest! 

A tear stole down her painted cheek, 

But still she answered with a squeak— 
Sorosis. 


Beware the baleful company 

Of Francis Train and Susan B— 

This was old Greeley's warning knell, 

A voice replied, You go to—well— 
Sorosis. 

Horace Greeley was in Washington last week, and 
while passing through the Treasury buifiding he at- 
tracted the notice of two female clerks. ‘‘ I wonder 
who that is?” quoth one. “I don’t know, I’m sure,” 
replied the other. ‘“‘ Why?” ‘“O nothing, only he’s 
the man that swore so awfully at the inauguration 
ball last spring.” 

A Virginia negro boy stole a doll, and while pro- 
testing his innocence of the theft, he unwittingly 
pressed it, as he endeavored to hide it more complete- 
ly under his shirt. The doll gave a loud squeak, and 
the little negro, who had never heard of crying dolls 
before, turnéd almost white, and thought a miracle 
had been wrought in his case. 


A Detroit woman tried to smuggle twenty-three 
pounds of butter across the river from Canada by 
concealing it under her clothing. She had a good 
deal of grease when she got home, but no butter. 


The late Lord Foley, who died in Paris last month, 
was universally admired for his refinement and good 
taste, and on one occasion, when entertaining the 
Prince of Wales at dinner, his royal highness ex- 
pressed a desire to indulge in his favorite weed. But 
Lord Foley was not willing that even royal smoke 
should desecrate his home, and headed a procession 
to the stables, where, in a more congenial atmosphere, 
the royal cigar was disposed of. 


An Ohio clergyman several years ago received a 
bright new cent as a wedding tee. The other day he 
met the bridegroom, who mentioned the circum- 
stance, and said, ‘‘ My wife was a comparative stran- 
ger to me at the time we were united in wedlock. 1 
had not learned her value, and paid accordingly. I 
tind her a jewel—so here is an additional fee,” at the 
same time handing the astonished miuister a twenty- 
dollar gold piece. 


A clergyman offered consolation to a dying New 
Orleans alderman, telling him that it was Nature’s 
decree that men should die; that resignation was a 
Christian virtue, and that it was sweet to die, 
‘* What!” screamed the alderman, ‘‘ sweet to die!” 
‘Yes, my dear friend. Don’t you think so?” “ Yes 
sir, but I aint fond of sweet things.” 


An electrical infant has died in France. Flashes 
of light proceeded from its body, and no one could 
approach its cradle without experiencing a shock. 
When it died, the furniture danced all over the room. 
Spiritualism lost an excellent medium in that child. 


A Western clergyman having printed recently a 
sermon wherein, speaking of the bountiful blessings 
of the past year, he uses this metaphorical language: 
“All the great causes of political and religious en- 
franchisement have squirmed with vitality,” a paper 
printed in the same locality suggests that the rever- 
end orator must have drawn his figure from a piece 
of maggoty cheese. 

The London journals are warning American young 
ladies against the favor they show to many adven- 
turers from Europe, styling themselves “ barons,” 
counts” and ‘‘ dukes.” In many cases, these would- 
be-noblemen prove worthless scamps. 





Marriages. 


1n this city, by Rev. Mr. Garner, Mr. John A. Linfield 
and Mies Sarah F. Chipman. 
Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Frank A. Josselyn and Miss 
Alice Sawyer. 
y Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Frederick A. Clark and 
Miss Carrie F. Carter. 
wt South Boston, Mr. Albert C. Paige and Miss Georgie 
. Penn. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph S. Millett and Miss E}mina 


C. Barnes. 
Deaths. 


ioieettiemmemmmetinasiion’ 
In this city, Miss Anna S. Whitten, 27; Mr. Alexander 
Hood, 52; Mr. Thomas #. Gwinn, 31; Mr. Nathaniel A. 


Morse, 58. 
At South Boston, Mr. William E. Jenkins, 44. 
At Chelsea, Mr. William Durham, 71. 
At Charlestown, Rev. Thomas Edwards, 75. 
At Somerville, Mrs. Elmira Cutler, 80. 
At North Cambridge, Mrs Elizabeth Locke, 76. 
At Watertown, Mrs. Lucinda Olney, 74. 
At Dedham, Mr. Martin Bates, 82. 




















unknown hand, which was read at the last meeting | 


HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS 


AT RETAIL. 
UNCOMMON iNDUCEMENTS TO BUY 
EMBROIDERIES 


AND 


Rich and Rare Laces. 


JORDAN, MARSH & Co. 


have pleasure in inviting public attention to this de- 
partment, which has been stocked with more than 
usual elaboration and care, and surpasses in attrac- 
tiveness and novelty their Christmas display of any 
former year. In addition to the ordinary articles 
which form the basis of their Embroidery Depart- 
ment they have collected 


AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 
—OF— 

Point, Point Applique, Valenciennes and 
hread Lace Cellars and Sets. 

Malta and Cluny Collars and Sets. 

Point Lace Handkerchiefs. 

Point Applique Handkerchiefs. 

Valenciennes Lace Handkerchiefs. 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs 


INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
VERY HANDSOME. 


A Full Line, embracing a quantity of every initial 
in the alphabet to which one or two more letters may 
be added at short notice. 


Embroidered Linen Sets. Large Lot. 

Point, Pcint Applique, Val., Maltaand Cluny 
iuaces and insertions. , 

Needlework Edgings and Insertions. 

Hamburg Edgings and irsertions. 

Lace Pompadours and Waists 

Lace Veils. 

Donna Maria and Tissues for Vails. 

Ladies’, Gents’ and Misses’ Hem’d Stitched 
and Plain Handkerchiefs. 

Gents’ Colored Bordered Handkerchiefs. 

Boys’ Fancy ditto. 

White and Colored Tarletans. 


BOWS, TIES AND SCARFS 
FOR LADIES, 


an extensive line, conspicuous for taste, beauty and 
variety. 











—ALSO— 


FULL STOCK 


LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS 


In all the new and most stylish patterns. 


These choice goods are all imported, have all been 
selected with a view to the ever growing demand for 
soeeres and will stand the most critical tests as to 
tl 


eir 
EXCELLENT QUALITY. 
Moreover, they have been marked at prices based on 
PRESENT GOLD VALUE 


and will appeal to the jadgment of all who examine 
them as being 


REMARKABLY CHEAP. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


AT RETAIL. 


242 to 250 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


TO PRINTERS. 


SE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink- 
ing Rollers. It is superior to anything in use and 
economical. Rollers retain their suction, do not harden 
shrink or crack, and do not require washing daily. Send 
for Pamphlet. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DIARIES FOR 1870 
ROM 25 cents to $3, all kinds. Also, Blank Books, 
Papers and Stationery. Manifold Letter-Writers, 
Expense Books, etc. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL 
1-6t 45 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 











HOUSEHOLD 


A_PRACTICAL JOURNAL, 
ESPECIALLY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 


AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE, 


CONTAINING 

Articles by experienced Hovsekee 

matters pertaining to Home 
mestic Leonomy. 


rs, upon all 
foana 


This popular MONTHLY has recently been enlarged to 
ee oe pages, quarto size, and no pains will be 
spared to make it 


The Best Family Journal in the Country. 


Its mete include the Veranda, the Drawing- 
Room, the Dressing-Room, the Library, the Conserva- 
tory, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the 
Dining-Room and the Parlor, with practical hints and 
suggestions appropriate to each. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 


Address GEO. E. CROWELL, 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 


ARAB EARRA SR 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. Busi- 
ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7’he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best og 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, 
you want Boag mn profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Colle iate and Commercial Institute (Gen. Russell's 
School), New Haven, Conn. Winter term begins 
January ll. 











ROBINSON'S 


ANTIDOTE ¢ INTEMPERANCE 


Is an infallible cure forthis fearful vice. Its use will at 
once remove the taste or desire for stimulants, and will 
soon create an actual dislike forthem. It can be admin- 
istered in tea, coffee,or even water, without exciting 
suspicion, as it is free from taste or smell. ery 
Victim of Intemperance can be cured. Price, $2 
er box Sent free by mail on receipt of the money. Sold 
by Druggists, or address GEO. R. ROBINSON & Co., 
phen 9 pe corner Court and Harrison Streets, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


2 90. For first class new ¥ Octave Pianos. Sent 
on trial. U.S. Prano Co., New York. 












. ITOR. 
The Mires smartest, and ew York ' 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: DatLy, $63 Szmi- 
WEEELY. 93s ond Weenzy, © ayear. ALLTHE News 


at belt aren. ’ Clubs, and a complete story 
rowers ti} eve 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A t of valuable 
plants and vines to e subscriber 

Hovies Medlien, Yullis Game, Beales ea 
gmong the rena, Specimens and iets free. Send a 

Tr an 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE * Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to ge ‘This is the most popular Sewing Ma- 
e day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 

Stitch *’—will do any kind of work that can be done on 
any Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly increasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
or circulars. (@~ Beware of infringers. Address 
eae & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 
8, Mo. 


Young Men, why don’t you go to Work? 


I can furnish a few live men in every county with 
steady et. and pay a salary of $20 a week for 
six months. Business light and respectable. Suitable for 
an office or for travelling. I have no cheap, catch-penny 
affair. but one of the most useful, ingenious and wonder- 
ful little machines everinvented. A GENUINE CURIOSITY. 
It wont cost you much to write to me, and I will send 
$1.00 to any one who is dissatistied with the investigation. 
Address, enclosing stamp, R. H. WALKER, 38 John St., 
New York (P. O. Box 3986). ‘ 


JR MELOYMENT.—an number of ladies or gentle- 

men can make from $10 to per week, in a light 

and easy business, requiring no capital, and can be done 

wholly in the evening. Send 25c. for circulars and sam- 

Ries, or stamp for circular. Marsh & Co.,7 Tremont Row, 
on, Mass. 





















Doctor AYER's LABORATORY, that has done such won- 
ders for the sick, now issues a potent restorer for the 
beauty of mankind—for the comeliness which advancing 
age is so prone to diminish and destroy. His VIGOR 
mounts luxuriant locks on the bald and gray pates 
among us, and thus lays us under obligation to him, for 
the good locks as well as health of the community. 


A GUARANTEE. 


Any good and bet aba person can make $3000 in 
the next three months by following our instructions. 


THINK OF THIS, 


Ye who stand with pore hands crammed in your pockets 
muttering what shall I do to make money. We wantone 
good smart man in every town—one who can keep his 
business to himself—to act confidentialiy with us. 


NO OLD MAIDS 


Nor the like wanted. Business not to be known to your 
nearest friend. Persons in making application will con- 
sider themselves under oath not to divulge the business 
Now is your time or never to make money. Enclose 25 
cents with pale written address for our confidential 
circular, giving full instructions. Address 

52—2t DE LAY & Co., 234 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dae ie use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
tive cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
27-ly. Waterford, New York. 
20 NEW SONGS, ARTS, AND 10 RECEIPTS mailed 
free. T. F. WOOD. Vernon, N.J. 51—3m 











} INTS to the childless sent free on receipt of one let- 





terstamp. Address Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 120 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. 50—4t 


KNIT-KNIT-—-KNIT. 

AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical Family 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNIf- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 

**YOU CAN DO NO BETTER.” 
80 SAYS THE * MEXICO BEACON" OF THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$350 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jz. & Co. 
37 ParRK Row, New York. 


AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
CONTAINS® 
Accurate Lists of all the Newspapers and Periodicals 
published in the United States and Territo- 
ries, and the Dominion of Canada, and 
British Colonies of North America; 
Together with “A Description of the Towns and Cities in 
which they are published."" 
A Handsome Octavo Volume cf 300 pages, bound in cloth 
PRICE - - - FiVE DOLLARS. 


A Work of great value to Advertisers, Publishers and 
others, who desire information inr-lation to the News- 
papers and Periodicals of North America. 








The edition is limited, and persons desiring copies 
will do well to send’ their orders immediately to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.”S ADVER- 
TISING AGENCY. 





No. 40 PARK ROW, N. ¥. 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR $2. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
OVER 90,000 SOLD, GIVING 


The greatest satisfaction. The French Great Sensation. 
Cheapness, durability and novelty; in highly polisned 
cases, metallic tongues, of the best construction, brilliant 
in tone, with the most recent improvements, new pat- 
tern, eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room; guaranteed of the best workmanship and Be oe 
mance. No. 1,8 tunes, $2.00; No. 2,14 tunes. $3.00; No. 
3, 24 tunes, $5.00. Sent free on receipt of price, or the 
three sizes to one address for $8.00! Thousands sold 
monthly! 

Orders to the amount of $5.00 sent ~~ Express, C. 0. D. 
$1.00 musT accompany the order to insure it. The bal- 
ance, $4.00, to be paid when goods are received. Send 3 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue and list of tunes. 


Address BARKLEY & Co., 
49—8t 56 Liberty st., New York City. 


Wane The ** Magic Trick Book,” 50c. ‘* Circulars of 
onders,"’ free. Address B. Fox, Station “*A,’' N. Y. City. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by et ete for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 

THE MAN oF MystTERyY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,D. Sy vanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET.by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Si hog Cg SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—TnkE Deatu-Tovcn bs Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Dnrivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTUKES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuE Po.Licr Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE G1P- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH.by r. J. H. Robinson, 

ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
EBLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
24 John B. Williams, M. D.—J1Gc PottTrEk, by Matthew 8S. 

inton.—Sirn_ RASHLEIGH’S SEORET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue KIn@ 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—TuE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TnE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W HITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—1VAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'sS BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin 
son.—THE Sea LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—-THk HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—D1sINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE if enry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DESMOND, by Darius tobb.—Tuz REBEL Spy, by Dr. Je 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNowN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—Tug Russian GUARDS- 

MAN, by or Ben: Perley Poore.—LiFg FROM DEATH, 
by M.'T. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER,by Ned Buntline. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—T'HE GOLD 
Fignp, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 

urray.—PAUL LAROON, by Sylvanus CobbJr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CYNTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OvymMpiA,by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE,by oi F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Pop- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE GipsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


i FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
‘orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 

Oo. 1.—THE opines EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

0. 2.—THE WHITE RovER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
-—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, ~~ Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

6.—THE MAMELUKK, by wer. Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—T¥e BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
0. 9.—THE Wood WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HaMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YounG Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tue West Point Cavet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS Minzk, by Mrs. L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F1tTz-HEgRn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiline. 
No. 17.—THE KinG's TaLisMaN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD RoBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 
No.f20.—THE WIFE's SEcRrET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
0. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, 4 Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG ConqurKox, by Georgeg.. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'’Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SvrectreES.by Harry Meecken. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TO1L8,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—ScCYk08 THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BkiGHT CLouD,by William H. Bushnell. 
0. 33.—THE FaTaL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
0. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Bakon's WELL, by Mar aret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla illian. 
No. 37.—VIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—T'uk HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLack AbDbER, by William H. Bushnell, 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON '8s GHOST,.by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE Bavge Murper, by 8.C. Prescott. 
No.42.—An OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaMmItLe, by Amanda M: Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKa, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED KUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DarK Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.—THE Mysrexious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CorRinne, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE Patriot Cruiser. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No.53.—-MaReL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scott, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGorr, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 54.—ALLA Lex, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THe WOLF aT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
For sale by all newsmen,or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PcB.Lisuers, 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
( Te be Sung before the Distribution of Gifts.) 


Gather around the Christmas Tree ! 
Gather around the Christmas Tree! 
Evergreen 
Have its branches been, 
It is king of all the woodland scene ; 
For Christ, our King, is born to-day, 
His reign shall never pass away, 
Hosanna, 
Hosanna in the highest! 


Gather around the Christmas Tree! 
Gather around the Christmas Tree ! 
Once the pride 
Of the mountain side, 
Now cut down to grace our Christmas-tide ; 
For Christ from heaven to earth came down, 
To gain, through death, a nobler crown. 
Hesanna, etc. 


Gather around the Christmas Tree! 
Gather around the Christmas Tree! 
Every bough 
Bears a burden now, 
They are gifts of love for us, we trow; 
For Christ is born, his love to show, 
And give good gifts to men below. 
Hosanna, etc. 


Gather around the Christmas Tree! 
Gather around the Christmas Tree! 
Tapers bright 
In the branches light, 
Till our eyes all shine at the goodly sight, 
For Christ, our Light, is born to-day, 
His glory ne'er shall fade away. 
Hosanna, etc. 





(Zo be Sung after the Distribution of Gifts } 
Farewell to thee, O Christmas Tree! 
Farewell to thee, O Christmas Tree! 

Thy part is done, 

And thy gifts are gone, 
And thy lights are dying one by one; 
For earthly pleasures fade to-day, 
But heavenly joys shall last alway. 

Hosanna, etc. 


Farewell to thee, O Christmas Tree! 
Farewell to thee, O Christmas Tree! 
Twelve months o'er, 
We shall meet once more, 
Merry welcome singing, as of yore; 
For Christ now reigns, our Saviour dear, 
And gives us Christmas every year! 
Hosanna, hosanna, 
Hosanna in the highest! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THEO IN DISGUISE. 





BY AUGUST BELL. 





hind the heavy crimson 
curtains, with his finger 
keeping the place to 
which he had read in the 
“Arabian Nights,” and 
he himself half thinking, 
half dreaming, in a vague, 
delightful way. Sister 
Josie was playing on the 
~| piano, his father was nod- 
ding over the newspaper, 
and his mother was busy 
with her sewing. A bright 
fire in the grate shed a 
warm, rosy glow around; 
everything was soothing 
and comfortable, and 
Theo, resting his head 
and arm luxuriously on a great soft hassock, found it 
very easy to believe in the wondrous palaces and 
ms gardens of Stam boul and Damascus. 

He had been reading how the sultans and caliphs 
were to dress in disguise, and go like common 
subjects about the streets and into houses, to learn 
the real lives and thoughts of their people. The idea 
pleased’Theo mightily. 

“TI wonder if kings ever do that way now,” he said 
to himself, and the next thought was “ Why, the 
governor might do it, or the mayor, or the minister, 
and what fun it would be!” Then the next thought 
came very naturally, ‘‘ J might do it myse/f”’ 

“T will!” he determined. “I will make believe I 
am the sultan, and I will put on a disguise of some 
sort, and go around among all the boys, and find out 
what they really think of me!” 

So that is how the adventure came about. The 


“and first, what clothes shall I wear?” 

Well, you would have laughed to see how cleverly 
he manage at last. He went softly up in the attic 
and found an old suit of clothes that belonged to the 
gardener’s little boy, patched on the knees and el- 
bows, and short at the wrists and ankles, but clean 


enough for a boy in disguise. Then he got out his 
box of paints, and stained his face and hands with 
just a little tint of amber, to make himself dark- 
complexioned ; and be hunted up an old black wig 
which had been his grandfather’s; and when his own 
curling yellow hair was crowded under it, it fitted 
very well. 

So Theo was disguised, and his own sister did not 
know him when, a little later, she went to the win- 
dow, and saw a commonplace boy running out at the 
area gate. 

“ It’s the ccok’s nephew,” she thought. 

It was a cold day, and the wind blew, and Theo 
had to move pretty fast to keep from shivering. He 
began to wonder where he should go first; but on 
reaching the corner opposite the little square with a 
fountain, he saw a number of boys playing ball, and 
that strock him as just the thing. 

Some of the bovs he knew, and had played with 
before, and he ran up to them very confidently. 

“ Here is another fellow coming!” said ome. ‘Say, 
Bab, don’t you want to play?” 

“ Jast like you, Phil,” said one of bis mates, 
sneeringly. ‘‘ You always want to ask every raga- 
muffin that comes along!”’ 

Now this was one of Theo’s particular friends, and 
Theo felt a little hurt, even though he was in dis- 
guise. The other boy, a carpenter’s son from over in 
the next block, he was barely on speaking terms 
with. 

“ Bat he is a real good fellow, after all,” thought 
Theo, now. 

“Look here, James Clary,” said another boy, 
turning about, “ this square is public property, and 
don’t you go to putting on aire like Theo Gray, as if 
you owned the whole world. Here, Bub, catch the 
ball when your turm comes, and keep your eyes 
open !”” 

Theo joined the game in rather an abstracted way, 
thinking to himself how many times he had spoken 
like James Clary when poor boys were looking with 
longing eyes at their sport. ~ 

In @ momentary pause, when the ball had gone 
over to the farther end of the square, and two or 
three were running after it, Theo went up to the boy 
Phil, and asked, in rather a hesitating way: 

** Who is that Theo Gray they talked about?” 

“0,” said Phil *‘he’s a boy that lives down the 
street there. The other boys think he's proud, be- 
cause his father is so rich.”’ 

“I guess so!” interrupted another. “ Why, Bub, 
if he was here, you wouldn’t get much chance 
to play. He’d come strutting along this way.” And 
the boy imitated Theo’s favorite walk. “ Just this 
way, with his head upinthe air, and he’d look at 
you, with your patched clothes, just as if you tasted 
bitter, and then he’d call the rest of us off to play in 
another corner. He’s awful proud, Theo is; we don’t 
avy of us like him much.” 

Here the ball came whizzing back, and the boy 
sprang to catch it. 

“‘ Out of the way, there, Bub with the hob-nailed 
boots!” shouted James Clary, to Theo. And Theo, 
blushing and quite disconcerted, stepped backward, 
and feeling little desire to continue the game, walked 
slowly away from the square. 

Phil came running after him. 

“1’m going too,” he said, breathlessly; ‘‘ let’s walk 
along together. Whereabouts do you live? I never 
saw you before, did 1?” 

“« I live over there,” said Theo, with a vague wave 
of his hana which pointed nowhere. 

“You look cold,” said Phil; ‘‘ your clothes don’t 
look as if they kept yon very warm. I’m going 
straight home; don’t you want tocome in with me, 
and get warm?” 

“I dcen’t know but I will,” said Theo, shivering; 
for he missed the little fur-trimmed coat his mother 
had bought fur him to wear when cold weather came 
on, and the patched trousers were truly rather thin. 

They tarned down another street, and in a few 
minutes were at Phil’s door. 1t was a plain house, 
with a shop in the basement where Phil's father 
worked at his trade of carpenter. Right over it was 
the pleasant little sitting-room, and Phil’s sister, 
who was looking out of the window, exclaimed, 
eagerly: 

“QO, there is Brother Phil, mamma, and he’s 
brought a poor boy along with him!’’ 

Theo heard her. “‘ Now I am quite like the caliph,” 
he thought. And he went in very readily. 

But he realized much more keenly than he had 
ever done before how poor, miserable boys must feel 
as he gratefully took the seat offered him by the fire, 
and felt its warm glow stealing over him. He seemed 
to-himself to be actually some furlorn little waif, and 
not Theo Gray at all, as he surveyed bis old worn 
cap and his bare wrists, which were quite red with 
cold. 

Phil’s mother was frying doughnuts in a kettle over 
the fire, and O, hew good they smellud! They made 
Theo feel hungry and hollow. She nvticed his wish- 
ful eyes, and gave him one of the largest, all curled 
and twisted. He thought he never had tasted any- 
thing so good in his life. 

“TI do think these are very nice people,” he said to 
himself. And then feeling more ecquainted, he be- 
gan to play with Phil’s littie brother on the floor. 
Phil jvined in, too, and so did the sister, till the game 
gtew very merry; and Theo actually allowed himself 
to be made a donkey, and ridden on the back by the 
crowing baby. 

“Come to supper, children,” said Phil’s mother, 
interrupting them. 

O, what a good supper that wis! The dishes were 





not china, only common earthen, and the tabie-cloth ' 


was of coarse linen; but how good the hot hasty 
pudding and miik tasted—and there were baked 
potatwes and sume slices of bam. Theo ate like a 
half-starved boy, and the carpenter’s wife looked at 
him com passionately. 

“Do you live very far off, little boy?” she asked. 
“If you want to, you may stay all night with Phil. 
It is so cold out.” 

Theo did want to, he thought it would be so jolly; 
but he remembered bow worried his fathor and 
mother would be. And besides, if be stayed, Puil 
would see the wig come off, and find him out; and 
besides, he meant to make one or two more Calls that 
evening, in his character of caliph. 

So he thanked her and said he must ran home. 
They all asked him to come again, and they lighted 
him to the door, and said good-by kindly. It was 
beginning to snow, and had grown pretty dark; but 
Theo started out bravely. 

“He has pretty manners,” said the carpenter’s 
wife, as she closed the deor; “but I feel sorry for 
him, he looks so slender and delicate. You must be 
a friend to him, Phil; he seems to need a friend.” 

Meanwhile, Theo ran shivering up the long streets, 
and around by the square again. The snow blinded 
bim so that he stumbled against a gentleman turn- 
ing the corner. 

‘Get out of the way, little beggar!’’ said the gen- 
tleman, impatiently. And by his voice Theo knew 
it was James Clary’s father, who bad often patted 


him on the head, and once gave him a walking cane. i 


**T mean to go and call on James,” thought Theo. 
“T wonder whut he really would say to me?” 

So down the sidewalk he hurried, with chattering 
teeth, to James’s house, and running up the steps, he 
rang the docrbell. He could see the bright lights 
shining in parlor and dining-room, and he knew how 
warm and comfortable it was in there, and how ele- 
gant everything was. 

“TI hope Mrs, Clary will let me go in by that bright 
grate fire in the dining-room,” he thought; “and 
maybe she will let Jem and me pop corn, just as we 
did the last time I was over there.” 

It was James himself who came to the door, for he 
thought it was Theo; but when he saw this poor 
dark, black-haired boy, in his shabby clothes, it was 
& very different thing. 

“Go away!” he said, haughtily; “ we don’t want 
you here.” 

“Can’t I just come in a minute and get warm? 
I’m not a beggar,” said Theo, quite plaintively, for 
he was really cold. — 

*O Jamie, do let the pocr boy stand by the register 
in the hail and warm his feet!” said little Nellie 
Clary, looking out of the parlor door. 

‘Indeed I shan’t!” exclaimed James. “If he 
isn’t a beggar, he’s a thief, and that’s worse. He 
was hanging round us boys ail the afternoon, while 
we were playing bail, and I know he’s an imperti- 
nent fellow. Clear out, I say!” And he pushed 


»| Theo back, and shut the door in his face. 


Theo cid not feel much like a caliph then. He was 
angry and cold, and did not want to try any more 
places. His own father’s house stood just acrosa the 
way, and that was brilliantly lighted, too. 

““T mean to go home,” said Theo. And he ran 
over to the gate. 

He did not go up the front steps and ring the door- 
bel!, for he rememered that his mother had given 
orders to send away every poor person who came in 
that way, for sbe said it showed they had no sense 
of propriety. So he went quietly through the area 
gate, and down to the kitchen door. 

“T wonder what Bridget will say?” he thought, 
as he knocked. 

Bridget opened the door and confronted him. 

“ Please let me come in and get warm, and give me 
something to eat,” pleaded Theo. 

“ Why, ye poor shivering spalpeen!” said Bridget, 
govud-naturedly. ‘Come in, thin, by the fire; but be 
aisy about it, or the mistress will be down and dis- 
miss ye. Now stand right, and don’t ye stir a step 
while I’m getting the supper ready for the folks up 
stairs.” 

So Theo stood warming bis toes and fingers by his 
own father’s fire; and as he began to feel more com- 
fortable, his delight in his adventure revived. He 
made up his mind to try it again before long, but not 
to-night; he was really beginning to feel homesick 
for his own parents and sister, and his pleasant room 
up stairs. 

Bridget had stepped out with a tray fall of dishes, 
80 there was no one in the kitchen but Theo. He 
opened the door softi}y and ran up stairs. He could 
hear his father and mother talking in the parlor, and 
Jcsie was playing on the piano, just as she was when 
he went away. 

“Now I'll be a t.bleau!” thought Theo. And 
taking off his black wig like a hat, he stepped into 
the parlor and made a polite bow. His mother 
screamed, and Jusie covered her face with her hands. 
What dreadful boy was this? But his father recog- 
nized the curly yellow hair, and knew the especial 
curve of Theo’s nuse, even if his face was stained 
brown, and even tf he did wear the gardener’s boy’s 
old clothes. So then there was a great shout, and a 
chorus of exclamations, and the little caliph was 
quite the hero of the evening. 

“Bat I tell you what, mamma,” he said, “I’m 
always going to be good to poor boys after this; and 
Phil is worth twenty James Clarys.” 





“ Bill, I eat a good deal of fish now; they Bay it’s 
geod for the brain.” “It is. Well, John, I'll bay 





you a whale.” 


SHumors of the Dap. 


OLD DUGOOD’S DOG. 


Old Dugood came into the barroom the other day, 
and took a seat among the idlers there assembled. 
The dog question was under discussion, and after 
listening to a few wonderful stories, Dagood chipped 
in as follows: 

“Now, boys, you may all talk as you please about 
the smart things dogs hev done, but I can jest tell 
you somethin’ that will lay over all yer stories. 

*“] don’t ’specs you'll believe a man when he’s 
tellin ye’s the truth, but this is as true as the gospel. 
“ Yous all know that big yallar dog of mine? Well, 
that dog is the smartest dog in the drove. He’s an 
intellectual dog, he is. Now I know you wont bs- 
lieve me, but that ar’ dog’s been larnin’ to sing.” 

“ Learning to sing? Get out!” interrupted one of 
the listeners. 

“< Yes sir, that’s so, every word of it, and I°ll jest 
tell you how it was. T’otber night we had some 
singin’ at our house. You know our Sal's been goin’ 
to the the singin’ schools lately, and she and oth r 
gals, and the young fellers what go, hev got so they 
can squawk like the very blazes. Avd 80 most every 
night they meet at somebody's bouse and practise. 

Well, the other night there was a whole crew on 
*em at our house, and they had a big time. Such a 
screechin’, and a squalin’, and a bellerin’ you never 
heard in all your lives. You'd hev thought that a 
whole gang of tom-cats had broke loose and tackled 
Squire Jones’s bull, and wor jest having it hot and 
heavy. Well, that ar’ dog was in the room while 
they wor singin’, and he was the most interested 
creature I ever saw. He watched ’em beatin’ time 
and going through their manoovers, and *peared to 
understand ’em as well 28 they did. At first they 
sang lively tunes, you know; and purty soon, when 
they got tired of these, they commenced on salms, and 
hymns, and other serious things. The dog *peared 
to like these better than he did the lively tunes, and 
sot down as close up to em as he could while they 
sung. 

“ At last the gals coaxed Jim Blowhard to sing 
‘Old Hundred.” You know what an old tearin’ bass 
voice Jim has. When he commenced, the dog began 
to get dreadfully interested. He pointed his nose 
right up at the ccilin’, and every time Jim came to 
the low notes, he’d sorter howl.” 

“ Who, Jim?” 

“No, blast you, the dog. Blowhbard he sung away 
for a while, and jest then be turned round and kinder 
bit his hind legs.” 

“Gosh a mighty! Blowhard?” 

“No, you all-fired fool, you! the dog, of course. 
Then sez I to the old woman, ‘Nancy Jane,’ sez I, 
‘you jest bet your boots that dog’s something in his 
head.’ And Nancy Jane, sez she, ‘ You git it out—I 
shan’t do it.’ Jest then the dog picked up somethin’ 
in his mouth and bolted out of the room quick’n a 
streak. I didn’t pay much attention to it, and no- 
body else noticed it. 

“When Blowhard finished, all the gals crowded 
round him and commenced ‘attering him, when 
suddenly we all heard a nvise. It was t!.e orfullest 
mixed up noise ever anybody heard. Ever; body was 
scared nearly to death. Six of the gals fainted away 
in Blowhard’s arms all at once. They wor hangin’ 
on to him from all sides, like string beans toa pole. 
Biowhard sot still for a moment or two; it was more 
huggin’ than he could stand, and he wilted right off 
his seat onto the floor, and tried to crawl under the 
sofa. Before he got more’n his bead and shoulders 
under, the gals all came to, and caught him by the 
feet and tried to pull him out. Blowbard held on to 
the sofa legs and bellowed murder; and the gals 
screeched, and some on ’em run round the room 
nineteen times in a minute before they could find 
anything else to faint onto. 

“] picked up a candle and rushed into the back- 
yard, with two or three of the spunkiest men, and 
what do you think that interlectual old dog was 
doin’? He’d got a music book spread out before 
him, and was beatin’ time with his tail on a tin pan, 
and a howlin’ ‘Oid Hundred ’ like all possessed !”” 








A PUGNACIOUS ORGANIST. 

The organist of Trinity Church, Boston, for several 
years was Dr. Jackson, a man of immense size, who 
had to get into a carriage sideways, as his great bulk 
would not allow him to get in any other way. Dr. J. 
was an Englishman, a fine musician, and a regular 
old Episcopal organist. He had a book of volunta- 
ries which contained one for every Sabbath in the 
year for the opening morning service. Some of them 
were very long, but he would never abate them, and 
seldom played any other than the one intended for 
that particular Sabbath. He and Dr. Gardiner, who 
was then rector of the church. did not agree very 
well; both wanted and would have their own way, if 
possible. One morning Dr. G. became impatient at 
the long voluntary which Dr. J. was playing. He 


sent a message by the sexton to Dr. J. to shorten bis | 


performance. This roused the ire of the old music 
doctor, who sent word back that his music was a8 
much a part of the services as the preaching, and the 


people liked it » great deal better, and he should play | 


longer than usual that day. He did so, and never 
received a like message afterward. 

A wag, seeing a door nearly off its hinges—in | 
which condition it had been for some time—obscrved | 
that when it bad fallen and killed some one it es | 








probably be bung. 
























little would-be-sultan went quietly out of the parlor, 
up to his own room, and looked seriously at his velvet 
jacket and pretty shirt rufiics. The fact was, Theo 
always felt rather too sultan-like among his play- 
mates, and he loved ease and fine things more than 
is wholesome for a boy of twelve. But for all that, 
he was going out in disguise. 

“ I mustn’t look one bit like myself,” he thought, 
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The Dream and the Awakening 


“BETTER THAN WE KNOW 


— 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


RS. CANNING had j 
come in from church, + 
ared nose, and a gen 
bluishness pérvading 
rest of her features. | 
that Mrs. Canning wa 
“blue,” as the term is g 
erally used. Not in 
least. The color wasow 
purely to atmospheric 
tion. lt was a breezy 
in November, with a | 
ple-gray sky overbead, 
dead leaves rustling in 
treetops. It had loo 
all day as if it was goin 
snow. And Love, lam 
ry to say, bad preferred staying by the warm 
which is never a greater luxury than when wii 
overlaps its boundary, and fastens itself upon 
tumn. Love liked warmth and cheerfulness. 
could end this re , when necesrary, it is t 
but to-day she had not chosen to brace herself 
the endurance. So, as I have said, she stayed w 
in doors, while her mother went to church, at w! 
the latter was a constant attendant. Not stri 
I fear, from motives of devotion but it looks 
to go, and then if one has an eye for dress, t 
is much to be seen. Mrs. Canning had such an 
“ Love, my dear,” said that lady, when she 
laid aside her wraps, “I must get you a velvet cl 
The girls about here are al! having them.” 

“1 don’t want it, mother. The cloak I had 
winter will last another season very well indeed. 
“| fever saw a girl who had so little pride. 
really annoy me. The Holbrook girls, and } 
Chase, and Julia Dana, al! had on new velvet ch 
to-day. Do you want them to eclipse you whol 
“They can afford to dress richly, or at leas’ 
except Jalia Dana. Sbe, it is well known, keep: 








‘+ mother in difficulties all the time by her extr 


gance. And as for being eclipeed, it is of no sor 
consequence. If we were rich, it would be anc 
thing. But I heard you tell Mrs. Damphbey, a: 
day, that you had not money enough to pay for 
last quarter's washing, and 1 know that Miss 
Grath’s bill for dreas-making is still due. I < 
want anything new until these debts are paid.” 
You see Mrs. Canning was Major Canning’s wi 
and had only her pension to live upon, thougt 
owned her house, which was a very good one. 
“Mre. Damphey can wait, and as for that ¢ 
maker’s bill, it is the most outrageous of anyth 
ever beard of. 1 never will pay it until it is cat « 
to something like reasonable proportions.” 
“ It did not seem unreasonable to me.” 
“Tuat is because you don’t know. Talk abou 
laboring classes being oppressed by their empic 
If there is such a thing a* oppression under the 





| it is that practised by dress-makers against the | 
| they work for. Bat don’t look so distressed 
| dear; I dare say I shall cool down presently, a0 
Mies McGrath’s demand, exorbitant as 1 thir 
And as for the cloak, I have quite made ap my 


you, 1 remember, and there is no knowing wha 
happen. The Holbrook girls will besiege bi 


A course, as they do every eligible gentleman w' 


pears in Baytown; but I mean that you shall 
well-dressed as they, so there'll be one avs 
lost that they have counted upon, undoubtedly 
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